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Tue Sartors’ Magazine anp SEameEn’s Friend, a monthly pamphlet of thirty- 
two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local independent 
Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view of the 
history, nature, the progress and the wants of the SraAmMEN’s CausE, commending 
it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian 

eople. 

. it is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspondence 
and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends 0’ the cause 
at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for. an interesting 
periodical, To single subscribers $1 a year invariably in advance. To any one who 
will send us $5 for five subscribers, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. It will be fur- 
nished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, upon an annual request for the 
same, PosracE in advance—quarterly, at the office of delivery—within the United 
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Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and for gratuitou 
distribution among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this use, at the 
rate of one dollar per hundered. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, and 
facts relating to Sea Libraries, 

Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty co- 
pies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society. 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on New York, or a Post Office 
Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the money, but always in 
@ RFGISTERED letter, The registration fee has been reduced to fifteen cents, and the present registra- 
tion system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protection against 
losses by mail. -All Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
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! God created the ocean not simply 
bo fill the sky with fleecy vapors, and 
provide a highway for the traffic of 
nations, but for distinct moral and 
religious purposes. In its vast extent 
and unfathomable depths, He reveals 
the grandeur of His being. Of the 
eal exvent of the ocean, «we can 
pbtain no adequate idea from maps 
or figures. For this one must sail 
pver its mighty bosom at the rate of 
three hundred miles a day, watch- 
ing the boiling waters in the wake 
of his swift steamer, and at night 
seeing phosphorescent waves opening 
0 let the rapid voyagers pass on. At 
the end of a week and more, finding 
that he is stfll the centre of a circle, 
bounded by a ,horizon that has not 
iseemed to have changed its position, 
ce may obtain a realizing sense of 
this most wonderful of the Creator’s 
works. When I reflected upon the 
fact that God had made every parti- 
cle of this wild waste of waters, and 
assigned to each its position in the 
measureless mass; that He gave to 
each wave its distinct form, size and 
mission ; that I was sailing day after 
day and night after night over 


GOD AS. REVEALED IN THE OCEAN. 
BY REV. RUFUS W. CLARK, D. D. 


depths that could not be fathomed, 
there rolled in upon my soul views 
of His greatness such as I had never 
before received. 

The solitude of the ocean greatly 
adds to one’s impressions of its vast 
extent. When we consider how 
many ships and steamers are con- 
stantly leaving the ports all along 
our coast, and along the shores of 
Great Britain and Europe, we would. 
naturally suppose, as multitudes of 
them aim to take the same track, that 
they would often meet and exchange 
salutations. But, after a day or 
two’s sail from the land, itis a rare 
thing to meet a vessel. Both in 
going to Europe and returning, I 
was astonished at the fact that we 
sailed for nearly a week without 
seeing a single vessel. Our solitude 
was as absolute as though we’ were 
alone in a boundless desert. But 
while thus separated from all ‘com- 
munion with the world, the soul was 
led to commune with God. The wide 
sea became a closet for private 
devotion. It was not necessary to 
shut the door, for the world was 
already shut out, was indeed far 
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away; and there, alone, God held us 
in the hollow of his hand. It was 
the hour and place for prayer ; prayer 
prompted by a sense of dependence 
and obligation, and every sentiment 
that can draw a creature towards his 
Creator ; a trusting child towards his 
Heavenly Father. 

The sea also reveals the power of 
God. What of force there is in winds 
and waves was obviously placed 
there by the Creator to express the 
might of His own being to His crea- 
tures. Standing upon the shore, and 
witnessing ah ocean tempest, we 
obtain some idea of the terrific power 
of the sea. The dash of the waves 
against the rocks, and the spray 
filling the air and falling again into 
the boiling waters ; the rapid chasing 
of the billows, as though the ocean, 
oppressed by its latent forces, would 
throw them off, and rid itself of 
its superabundant energy; the ship 
caught in the tempest, as I have seen 
it, near the harbor, a feeble, helpless 
thing tossed from wave to wave, 
having just sail enough up to keep 
headway on without tearing the 
masts from the hull; the men hurry- 
ing to and fro on the deck, as though 
they saw- destruction in every blast 
of wind and death lurking in every 
wave; all this conveys to the soul of 
the spectator the power of Him 
“who made the sea and all the 
things therein.” 

But to fully feel this power one 
needs to go out upon the ocean, and 
to find himself a thousand miles from 
land, home and friends, completely 
at the mercy of the elements. What- 
ever dangers surround him, there: is 
no retreat from them. To go back 
has as much peril in it as to go for- 
ward. There is no telegraphic wire 
by which messages can be sent to 
loved ones at home. The dark, 
frowning waves hear no prayers. The 
howling winds take the cries of the 
imperilled and hurl them into the 
tempest, where they seem forever 
lost in the raging elements. 

Leaving Queenstown, on our home- 
ward voyage, we had not sailed an 
hour before the steamer began to roll 
heavily, and the breakers visible on 
the Irish coast indicated anything 


but a smooth sea for us. I remarked: 
to a passenger that perhaps we had 
struck the key-note of our voyage in : 
these waves, and the future proved 
that the remark had in it some truth. 
For four days and nights we had ag 
strong head wind, and with each: 
succeeding day the force of the; 
winds increased. At night it be- 
came very difficult for me to sleep,) 
as my stateroom was near the bowss 
of the ship, and every wave that: 
struck her seemed to strike me, and} 
caused the vessel to shiver from stem ¢ 
to stern. At intervals of five or tens 
minutes, the waves dashed over thes 
deck, and as the waters were heard: 
pouring down the sides, it was) 
difficult to realize that they were not 
flowing into the staterooms. One: 
waye came over the side of the ship, 
and the water, entering some of the 
saloons, gave indications of what! 
might happen should the force of thei 
winds increase. One night, utterly 
unable to sleep from the noise and} 
roar around me, and scarcely able te 
retain my position in the berth, 1 
went upon the deck, and held on te: 


again. Amid the roar of the winds 
the ship’s bell struck the hour, andi 
the watchman at his post cried 
“ All’s well!” I thought it a pity that 
all was not better. 

Seeking a spot where, if possible, | 
I might find repose, I entered a room| 
where the seamen resort at night, to: 
sit down for a little rest. A passen- 
ger happened in at the’ same time, | 
and took a seat at my side. I had! 
become, interested in him a day or 
two before, not only on account of! 
his Christian courtesy, but from the 4 
fact he had with him his wife and six} 
lovely children, and was going to! 
the West to reside. After some gen- 
eral conversation {I asked him i 


the tempestuous weather we were} 
having, did not cause him anxiety} 
as he had so large a family with him. 
He replied, ‘Not the slightest.” 
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“Tf,” he said, “it is the will of our 


Heavenly Father to call me, I am 


ready at any moment to go.” 


He 


then gave me a narrative of his life ; 


_ hope in Christ. 


of his struggles with temptation, of 
his conversion, of his earnest desires 


to obtain a full assurance of hope and 
perfect peace in Jesus. That hope 
and peace, he said, he had enjoyed 
for nine years. He had had trials 
and sorrows in life, but the peace of 
God that passeth all understanding 
had never deserted him. He then 
spoke of his oldest daughter, about 
sixteen years of age, who was also a 
devout Christian. He was not con- 
fident that the other children had a 
“But,” said he, ‘if 
the ship should be wrecked, and the 
boats were not sufficient to hold us 


-all, I and my daughter, as we are 


prepared to meet God, would go 
down, and that would leave room in 
the boat forthe wife and the little 
ones.” If it was the will of his 
Heavenly Father, he was, in his calm 
Christian heroism, ready to sacrifice 
himself for his family. We talked 
on for some time of heavenly things, 
and Jesus, who could still the waves, 
was with us, and gave peace to our 
souls. With the impression of God’s 
power in the raging elements, on that 
dark night, we had also an experience 
of the power and riches of His grace. 

Besides the revelations of grandeur 
and power, the sea reveals the 
loveliness of the Divine character. 
The last three days and nights of my 
homeward voyage were as deeply 
marked with the elements of beauty, 
as the first were with the manifes- 
tations of sublimity. The steamer 
glided over a smooth sea, as though 
joyous in the escape from the rude 
elements, and thankful to make pro- 


- gress without disputing every inch of 


the way with opposing billows. The 
sun shone out with new splendor, and 
the clouds that had darkened the sky 
and filled the air with mist and rain, 


took their stations along the wide 


horizon, tinged with heavenly tints, 
and reflecting the purity of the great 
white throne of Him who ever pre- 
sides over the sea. Sitting upon the 
wheelhouse, at the stern of the ship, 
and looking at the silver waves that 


flashed as with a thousand diamonds 
in the sunlight, and then at the sails 
of the ship, that seemed to swell 
with heavenly breezes, and feeling 
the mighty power of the new mechan- 
ism within that was bearing us on, 
the whole scene was filled with en- 
chantment, and my soul sent up to 
God its anthem of praise. The sea, 
at that hour, seemed as a beautiful 
temple, with its golden gates thrown 
wide open: for worship. The sky 
formed the dome that rested upon the 
horizon. The pure invigorating 
atmosphere was the symbol of the 
purity of its Creator, and of the moral 
vigor that comes to the spirit from 
communion with the Infinite. The 
solitude invited the soul to be alone 
with God, and gaze upon His per- 
fections. Over the whole there 
seemed to be thrown a supernatural 
influence. The vastness of the ocean 
whispered of eternity. Our distance 
from worldly cares and objects 
seemed to throw us into another 
planet, where spiritual things gained 
easy access to our thoughts, and 
obtained a more complete dominion 
over us. 

Then, the very evening before our 
arrival, with the pilot on board the 
steamer, we had the most beautiful 
sunset that I saw during my absence. 
I had watched the sunsets on our 
outward voyage, and looked at the 
soft tints of Italian skies, but none 
compared with this. The golden 
tints stretched over the horizon, 
mingling with the red and blue, and 
softly merged in the distance into 
other combinations of extreme deli- 
cacy. The farther the sun went down 
the more widely these colors were 
spread over the heavens. As the 
passengers on board were thinking 
and talking of home, it seemed to me, 
as though the angels had been sent 
to decorate the entrance, and to 
express a Heavenly Father’s wel- 
come. For one I accepted the 
splendid scene as a token of His love, 
and my prayer is that He will never 
leave me to that blindness that pre- 
vents the seeing of His hand in every 
picture in nature and every joy in 
life. 

Christian Intelligencer. 
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LIFE SAVING. . 


An interesting article, with the 
title “ Lire Savine as a Busi- 
ness Duty,” appears in the Atlantic 
Monthly for December. With the 
publishers permission, we present 
the following extracts to our readers. 

Ep. Maa. 


An effort was made: some years 
since, to establish on the American 
sea coast the storm-signals in suc- 
cessful use in England; and though 
advocated with the greatest earnest- 
ness, the attention of the country has 
never been drawn seriously to it. On- 
ly a few practical seamen and as many 
meteorologists seemed to appreciate 
the importance to commerce and to 
life of a signal telegraph, which 
would indicate to our merchant-fleet 
for many miles at sea the approach 
and the character and force of storms 
while they were yet at a distance. 
The life-boats which the law re- 
quires each vessel to carry are in 
nine cases out of ten useless. Few of 
them can live in seas which wreck 
vessels; the instances in which they 
have been launched in heavy seas 
are very rare, and those still fewer 
where they have conveyed passen- 
gers from a beached vessel through 
a heavy surf to the shore. In the 
event of fire at sea the life-boats 
would doubtless be valuable aids to 
escape if they were properly carried 
in the davits, but this is seldom done, 
—they are usually stored in some 
out-of-the-way place on deck. 

Themost encouraging of the efforts 
in this country for the saving of life 
at sea is the organization of fleets of 
wrecking-vessels by incorporated 
companies. But I am sorry to confess 
that what little philanthropy I have 
was much shocked when, in examin- 
ing into the system, I found that 
the primary object of these organi- 
zations was altogether selfish; the 
saving of property, and not of life, 
being the incentive to their expen- 
sive organization, constant surveil- 
lance of the coast, and prompt action 
in succoring vessels in danger. These 
companies, which save life by the 


ship-load, I find, are as indifferent 
as others to the claims of humanity, - 
and perform their duty in saving — 
life because it is necessary to the le- _ 
gal establishment of their claim to — 
be paid for what property they may — 
save. There is a premium for say- 
ing property,—none for saving life; 
the law of salvage directly encoura- 
ges the picking up of floating cotton-_ 
bales, but only indirectly commends — 
the rescue of sinking human beings. — 
In other words, the United States” 
laws of ‘‘ wreck and salvage” re-_ 
quire that a wrecker, in establishing- 
his claim for saving property, shall 
prove that he endeavored to save all 
life endangered before attempting to 
secure the property at risk; this is” 
the only inducement held out by this . 
great nation to lead men to save the 
lives of their tellow-creatures. 3 

It is this pecuniary inducement of 
salvage which has resulted in the 
systematizing of wrecking asa busi- 
ness. The organizations and opera- 
tions of these several companies, 
and the adventures of some of their 
employés, are of a very curious char- 
acter, and may be studied with in- 
terest and profit. 

There are five incorporated com- 
panies at work on the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts ; and there may be others 
of which I know nothing, for this is 
a branch of industry which has sel- 
dom made its details public. These 
five companies are named and organ- 
ized as follows :— 


Name. No. No. © 
of Boats. of Men. 
Atlantic Submarine Wrecking 
Company, New York......- fi 128 
New York Wrecking and Tow- 
ing, Company. ---------.... 6 102 
Boston Wrecking Company. ..-. 5 87 
Norfolk ¢ kt 3 vi) 
New Orleans ‘' te seee 4 100 
Poth \lvtsvatp steak ee 25 492 


Each vessel of the several fleets is 
fitted up for its peculiar service with 
apparatus to extinguish flames ; great 
pumps for exhausting water from the 
holds of sunken ships ; lifting-appa- 
ratus of all kinds, from the derrick 
and hydraulic pump and “‘gutta-per- 


| cha pontcons”—the latter an appli- 
cation of the balloon principle to 
lifting-purposes—to the jack-screw 
| andthe common cask; but singular- 
ly enough, in all those which I visi- 
ted I found no trace whatever of life- 
| boats or life-preservers. The organ- 
‘izers of these companies seem never 
'to have provided facilities for saving 
life; they are life preservers and res- 
cuers on compulsion and without 
consideration. The decks are well 
strewn with cables and chains and 
_ anchors, there is generally a surfboat 
| on board, but never by any chance 
/or error a patent life-preserver or 
corkbed. The boats, too, are small, 
| and not specially built for the ser- 
vice, being usually old tugs, with 
| the addition of hoisting-apparatus 
' leoking very much like masts with- 
out sails. 
These five companies patrol the 
Atlantic and the Gulf coast as close- 
| ly as our streets are patrolled at 
' night; but this is not done solely by 
the vessels of the fleet. 
pany hasits locality to watch ; a mu- 
| tual understanding seems to give 
| the Boston company the surveillance 
' of the coast from Maine to Rhode 
Island,—only the wreckers of Nan- 
tucket and Martha’s Vineyard, and 
of the dangerous reefs in that vicini- 
ty disputing its claim; the two New 
York companies divide the Long 
island Sound and the New Jersey 
coast to Cape May between them, 
leaving the pickings to the fisher- 
_wreckers of Barnegat; the Norfolk 
company has no rivals from Cape 
May southward to the Florida reefs, 
save the tar-heeled North Carolinian 
pirates on the dangerous coast about 
Hatteras ; the Florida reefs are given 
up tothe old-style wreckers, who 
have fished and fought there for fifty 
years; and all the rest of the Gulf 
- coast is surrendered to the New Or- 
leans company. Of course it would 
be impossible to keep vessels conti- 
nually moving about these courses 
on the watch for wrecks, and no at- 
tempt is made to do so, but still a 
strict surveillance is always kept by 
the companies’ agents on the coast. 
These agents are all sorts of persons 
and characters, their medium of com- 


Each com- , 
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munication with the central offices 
is the telegraph, and with the ves- 
sels cruising at sea the signal-flag. 
They are the small farmers, fishers, 
wreckers, light-house keepers, and 
others living on the coast. A stand- 
ing reward induces any one of 
them, observing a vessel wrecked 
or in danger of being wrecked on the 
coast in their vicinity, to ride to the 
nearest telegraph-office and an- 
nounce the danger in which the ves- 
sel is placed to the president of 
the company. By another standing 
agreement with the telegraph com- 
panies, the despatch announcing a 
wreck is delivered in duplicate and 
triplicate, or, technically speaking, 
“dropped” at all the boat-stations | 
of the company. Thus the captains 
of the several boats of a company 


' knew of a wreck as soon asthe pres- 


ident, and steaming up, wait for 
orders, or act on their own judgment 
with promptness. Many of the agents 
are queer old characters,—men who 
have not wandered from the coast 
for years,—men with eyes sharper, 
in spite of old age, than the hawk’s, 
and able to discern the condition of 
a ship so far at sea as to be invisible 
to inexperienced though younger 
eyes. Among others who combine 
this extra work with their daily la- 
bor is the ‘‘Hermit of the High- 
lands,” an old gentleman who has a 
lookout in the light-house at Never- 
sink Highlands, near the Sandy 
Hook entrance to New York Harbor. 
He is, as I learned from himself 
last summer, more than threescore 
years old, but he is hale and ruddy 
in spite of his spareness, and has 
that quickness of movement which 
we see in those old men only who 
have lived busy lives free from dissi- 
pation. Thirty-two years ago he 
was a ship-news reporter at the sta- 
tion in New York, being engaged to 
receive the despatches transmitted . 
by the semaphoric telegraph. This 
telegraph was at that time attracting 
comment as a remarkable means of 
transmitting news at the rapid rate 
of six miles a minute,—a boast made 
by the inventor of the signal code, 
Maryat, about the same-time (1830) 
that the daring innovator, George | 


® 
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Stephenson, declared, amid much 
laughter by parliament and people, 
that he could run his locomotive 
with a train attached at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. One summer 
the ship-news reporter asked for a 
vacation ; he was in ill health; and as 
a recreation the company sent him 
to the Neversink Highlands to trans- 
mit messages, and forgot to recall 
him. There he has remained ever 
since, forgotten; and though living 
within twenty miles of New York 
and fifteen of Long Branch, he has 
never since visited either, knows 
nothing of the latter as a fashionable 
watering-place, or of the appearance 
of the former north of what he rem- 
embers as the swamp in Canal 
Street. He reported the arrival of 
the first steamship that ever touched 
these shores. His practised eye 
enables him to discern vessels at in- 
credible distances, and to tell by 
their build the name of each. As soon 
as aD approaching vessel appears 
above the horizon, he can tell her 
name, and does tell it by means of 
the ‘telegraph instrument, which, 
with the telescope, forms the appa- 
ratus-of his little office, to the news- 
offices in New York; and the fact 
appears in the ship-news columns in 
all the papers of the next day under 
the head ‘ Below,” which means 
that the vessels named is in the 
Lower Bay. If a wreck occurs within 
the sharp vision of the old reporter, 
he telegraphs name, locality, and 
nature of the wreck to the wrecking- 
companies as well as to the news- 
papers, and calls the reward of the 
former his perquisites. In the same 
manner the farmers, fishers, and 
wreckers serve the wrecking-compa- 
nies as agents. 

A remarkable illustration of the 
activity of these salvors is found in 
the account of the wrecks of the 8th 
September 1869. On that night a 
severe gale on Long Island Sound 
drove six vessels high and dry on 
the beach in Tarpaulin Cove, seven 
others at Coasters’ Harbor, as many 
on the islands about Newport: inall 
forty-three vessels were wrecked at 
various points on the coasts of the 
_Sound.. On the 12th of the same 


. 


month, three days later, the wreck- 
ing-masters of a single company 
had visited these wrecks and made 
preparations to float them again, 
and the work on all was completed 
before the week had elapsed. 


lor, by name and title Captain Char- 
les Hazzard, who is doubtless justly 
entitled to the honor he claims, of 


having saved more human lives than — 


any other man now living in the 


United States. He has been a wreck-— 


er for twenty-eight successive years, 
and has survived no less than nine- 
teen of his own boats. He has had 
command of a wrecking-vessel from 
the time he reached the age of 
twenty-one, and he served six years 


of apprenticeship before reaching — 


that chiefest of all dignities in his 
eyes. The life appears to have a 
strange fascination for him, and he 


: 
e! 


¥ 

Attached to one of these compa- 
nies, and in command of the wreck- — 
ing-steamer ‘ Philip,” is an old sal- — 
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is seldom absent from his vessel; — 
when in the city, his retlessness — 


makes him a most 


uncomfortable | 


companion; at sea he is contented © 
and congenial, and one of the most — 


interesting and pleasant of talkers. 


It is not difficult to detect that his — 


education has been almost wholly 
received at sea ; but even a landsman 


can see that his nautical knowledge — 
is perfect and his training as a wreck~ — 


er complete. 


“ How many lives do you suppose i 


you have saved, Captain?” I once 
asked him. 
He looked a little puzzled. 


“And how many ships have you — 


aided? ” 
“That’s a tough question to an- 
swer,” he said at length. ‘“‘ Twenty- 


eight years is a long time to think ~ 
over for names and dates and the ~ 


like. Many of the vessels I have 


aided have not been totally wreck- 


ed, you know, and life was not«in | | 


danger. Ireckon I must have aided 


five hundred vessels in my time,— — 


that is, of all classes and in all con- 
ditions. 


remember the names of afew. There 


was the ship ‘Vespasian,’ which 


But the big wrecks which ~ 
would have been total and with ~ 
heavy loss of life ain’t many. I can — 


ivent ashore at Barnegat twenty- 
even years ago,—that was my first 
big wreck. She went to pieces be- 
jore my work was done, but I took 
ff her crew and three hundred pas- 
Hengers. I lost the ‘ Duchess of Or- 
jeans,’ at Sandy Hook Point, twenty- 
jive years ago, but I took off her 
rew and five hundred and odd pas- 
fengers. The bark ‘Vernon’ and 
rew of sixteen were rescued at Fire 
Sland the same winter. The En- 
slish bark ‘Greenock’ was a total 
wreck near Montauk Point twenty 
years ago, but I took off four hundred 
passengers and crew from her. Then 
here was four hundred more from 
she ‘Henry Clay’ at Cranberry 
(Inlet; five hundred from the ship 
Argo,’ at Barnegat; six hundred 
‘rom the ship ‘Garrick,’ one of the old 
Collins Dramatic line,—all wrecked 
about fifteen years ago; then the 
/ North America,’ from which I res- 
sued six hundred people while she 
was breaking to pieces. Then came 
che ‘Cornelius Grinnell,’ with six 
aundred passengers ; the ‘ New Erie,’ 
with two hundred’ and fifty ; the 
ship ‘ Scotland’ at Egg Harbor, with 
five hundred more; the ‘Isaac 
Webb,’ with four hundred more; 
besides the crew and passengers of 
the ‘Chauncey Jerome,’ ‘Flying 
Dutchman,’ ‘St. Patrick,’ ‘New 
a, and ‘ Windsor Fay,’—a hun- 
dred and fifty of these there must 
have been, easy. How many is that ?” 
Thad been making memoranda of 
the names and figures as the captain 
related them, and casting up the 
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total and giving ita head, I read it 
aloud to him as follows :— 


THE CAPTAIN’S Rott oF Honor. 


Passengers 
Year. Vessels. Locality. saved. 
1842 Vespasian Barnegat 300 
1844 Duchess of Orleans Sandy Hook 500 
1844 Vernon Fire Island 16 
1849 Greenock Montauk 400 
1854 Henry Clay Cranberry Inlet 400 
1854 Argo Barnegat 500 
1854 Garrick 600 
North America 600 
Cornelius Grinnell 600 
1854 New Erie : 250 
Scotland Egg Harbor 500 
1868 Isaac Webb Sandy Hook400 


Chauncey Jerome 
Flying Dutchman 


St. Patrick \ 150 
New York | 


Windsor Fay 


Total,—17 vessels ; Passengers: 5216 

Captain Hazard is a type of a class 
—not large, it is true—which has 
been enabled in an unostentatious 
way to do much good; and he is a 
fair sample of several others whom 
I have met, and to the recital of 
whose adventures I have listened. 
The good accomplished by such men 
through the organized means at their 
hands is immense, and deserves 
fuller and more appropriate recog- 
nition and commendation than this 
brief and incomplete account of their 
method of operation. The good such 
men might do if encouraged and re- 
warded by proper laws is simply in- 
calculable. 


SO a ee ee ail 


THE PYRAMIDS AND THE PENTATEUCH. 


The Astronomer Royal of Scotland, 
J. Piazzi Smithyafter months of the 
most assiduous measurements, re- 
peated again and again with the best 
instruments, by himself and his wife 
ind their assistants, alleges that the 
following facts are patent and de- 
monstrable to-day to any scientific 
investigator :— 


1. That the Great Pyramid, which 
the traditions of eastern nations con- 


nect with Seth, is perfectly plain and 
devoid of all those carvings and or- 
naments witb which the Egyptians 
delighted to decorate their tombs; 
that itis provided with a thorough 
system of ventilation, quite unne- 
cessary on thecommon supposition 
that it was simply the tomb ofa king ; 
that the passages leading to the Great 
Chamber are lined with white stone, 
as if to lead to the discovery of its 
contents; that it is of a different 
construction from all other tombs, 
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having the smallest door, forty-one 
by forty-seven inches, to the largest 
building in the world; and that these 
facts show that it was not built 
merely for a burying place, as Egyp- 
tologists allege. 

2. That while the mass of the Pyr- 
amid is built with pretty good stone 
and excellent masonry, laid in hori- 
zontal courses, the entrance passage 
is laid with stone much harder and 
finer, cemented with finer cement, 
and with joints ground so truly, and 
fitted so closely along an axial line, 
that the point of a pen-knife cannot 
be inserted between them, and that 
this entrance passage has been laid, 
not horizontally, but at such a verti- 
eal angle, and such an azimuth, as 
to point exactly to the star a Draco- 
mis, when it was at the lowest point 
of its daily circle around the Pole, 
in the year when that star’s distance 
from the Pole amounted to only three 
degrees, forty-two minutes ; that the 
Great Gallery of the Pyramid rises ag- 
ain with an angle, and with its seven 
over-lappings, points southward to 
the precise spot in the heavens in 
which the constellation of the Plei- 
ades—called in the Bible the ‘“‘pivot” 
and supposed by modern astrono- 
mers to be the centre of the revolu- 
tion of our sun and the other stars 
of our firmament—stood at mid- 
night of the autumnal equinox in the 
year B. Cc. 2170, the same year in 
which a Draconis was three degrees, 
forty-two minutes distant from the 
Pole; that neither of these stars has 
been in the same position since, nor 
will a Draconis again be in line with 
the Pyramid Passage until a cycle 
of over 25,000 years repeats itself; 
and that these Pyramid builders 
understood accurately the Precession 
of the Equinoxes—one of the most 
difficult problems of astronomy. 

3. That the vertical height of the 
Great Pyramid is to the length of 
the four sides as the radius to the 
circumference of acirele; and that 
the size has been so proportioned as 
to indicate the annual number of the 
earth’s rotations on its axis, in terms 
of a certain unit of linear measures 
whereof the precise round number of 
10,000,000 measures the semi-axis of 


from the degraded children of its 


eS of at SA 


rotation; this unit of length was the 
sacred cubit of the Hebrews, different ; 
from the cubit of the Egiptians and — 
all other nations, but identical, upon - 


division by the square of the Pyra-_ 


mid number of five by five, with the | 
inches of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, — 
and with the present inch to within — 
one-thousandth part. It is uneces- 


sary to indicate to the scientificread- 


er the significance of this discovery, — 
or to contrast it with the attempt of ° 
the French academy to establish a ° 
metric system on an arc of the earth’s . 
circumference, erroneously meas: 
ured. a 

4, Thata certain hollow, empty, 
lidless stone in the central chamber 
of the Great Pyramid, well adapted, — 
fromits box-like shape, to be a stand- — 
ard measure of capacity, measures 
precisely the contents of one layer, 
of four homers of the Hebrews, an 
also one calder of four quarters of 
the Anglo-Saxon, to such a nicety 
that the present quarters by which 
the British farmer sells his wheat in 
Mark Lane, and which have nothing 
corresponding to them in existing — 
British metrology, are accurate 
fourth-parts or quarters of the con- 
tents of the sacred coffer in the Pyr-_ 
amid, and also, ofthe Ark of the Coy- 
enant, which was precisely of the 
same size. 

Other scientific mysteries, half de- 
veloped, await but progressin science 
to comprehend them, such as the © 
relation of the earth’s density to its 
measurement; but the above are 
patent, demonstrable, undeniable, 
and imperishable. Again, we ask, 
are such architecture, and math- 
ematies, and scientific astronomy, 
and physical geography, and applied 
metrology, the playthings of the in- 
fant human race? For, let it not be 
forgotten, this is confessedly the old- 
est monument of mankind’s history, 
which thus silently displays to the 
astonished scholars of this proud | 
nineteenth century a science in ad- 
vance of their ewn. No wonder that 
the reflecting part of the develop- 
ment-philosophers stand astonished 
before this: dumb witness of God; 
which for forty centuries has hidden 


i builders the most sublime truths of 
‘natural science imperishably built 
into its indestructible masonry, to 
+ reveal them, in the fullness of time, 
ito the strangers from a far land, at 
ithe precise time that revelation 
s would be needed to silence the athe- 
t istic folly of a boastful musbroom- 
) Science, denying the Heavenly Father 
| of mankind, asserting our self-ed- 
j ucation without a revelation from 
; God, and denying the Bible account 
) of God’s dealings with the world be- 
fore the flood. It confounds even 
» Renan, and wrings from him this 
remarkable confession ;—‘‘ When one 
thinks of this civilization of the 
| Fourth Dynasty, which had no known 
|infancy; that this art, of which 
there remain innumerable monu- 


| ments, had no archaic period, that 
‘the Egypt of Cheops and Chephbren 
| is superior, in a sense, to all which 
followed, one is seized with dizzi- 
ness!” . 
__ Aye! Must it even come to that? 
| Must the deniers of God be ever put 
to confusion, in whatever field they 
urge their war against him? No 
_ wonder the infidel is séized with diz- 
“ziness as he stands beside this ample 
evidence of the scientific culture of 
a buried world! Must he at length, 
after a life of scoffing, turn back to 
that old narrative, so humbling to 
proud, godless man, of God-created, 
God-instructed men, who lived a 
millennium, and so learned more in 
one lifetime than many generations 
of modern two-century did in uni- 
versities, men who built monster 
ships, and giant cities, and pyramid- 
al observatories, and measured the 
heavens, and weighed the solidglobe 
and grew proud of this fruit of the 
tree of knowledge, and would be as 
gods, refusing the restraints of moral 


law—of men 6f renown, whose vices * 


- equalled their talents, and ripened 
with their ungodly civilization, until 
humanity groaned under their heart- 
less oppression, and the God whom 
they had despised caused a convul- 
sion of the nature which they worship- 
ped instead of Him, in which their 
memorial perished with them, and 
they and their monuments sunk into 
the depths of the sea? And must 
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we, in this pyramid, read another 
chapter in continuance of this sad, 
awful story—of the survivors of this 
dreadful destruction again multiply - 
ing in the earth, scattered by some 
divine impulse to remote shores, 
carrying with them the wrecks of 
antediluvian science and skill, and 
that instinct for gigantic buildings 
which never could have originated 
with a short-lived race, and those 
godless habits which centuries of 
sensual civilization and refinement 
had produced? As these patriarchs 
sadly viewed the increasing vices, 
and enfeebled minds, and puny bod- 
ies of their sickly short-lived sons 
and grandsons whom they followed 
to their untimely graves, did they 
resolve, before death’s inexorable 
summons consigned them also to 
oblivion, to erect one imperishable 
monument of that earthly wisdom 
they had learned from their God- 
instructed fathers? A monument 
which bears no man’s name, a me- 
morial of the collective physical 
science of the human race ! 

Yes! there it lifts its majestic head 
amidst the ruins of the cities of its 
sons, and casts its shades of proud 


‘contempt. upon the ignorant, dirty, 


degraded vicious beggars and thieves, 
and cut-throats, their offspring! 
There it stands, an imperishable 
memorial of the value of ungodly 
science; its very stones crying out 
that materialism, so far from making 
a necessary progress towards civili— 
zation, cannot even preserve the ci- 
vilization it has inherited; but that 
generation after generation, growing 
baser and viler under its influence, 
will at length lose all remembrance 
of the design of their noblest monu- 
ments, will use the most sacred cath- 
edral of art as a quarry for materials 
for their stables, until growing even 
too vicious and indolent for energetic 
sacrilege, they will earn a precarious 
livelihood by the plunder of their 
tombs, and shed each other’s blood 
for the privilege of peddling their 
forefathers’ bones. As he stands, 
awe-stricken and confounded, in the 
presence of these desolations of na- 
tions, over which the Great Pyramid 
rears its mournful majesty, a solemn 
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voice thrills his soul saying. ‘‘Choose 
thy portion, sceptic! 


or the Pentateuch! The desolate 


Oe 8 
GEOLOGICAL MEASURES OF TIME. 


While this period of a hundred mil- — 
lions of years is the extreme limit of 


The long-time geologists, that is, 
those who claim that millions of ages 
have passed since organic life began 
on earth, have had it all their own 
way for some time in the scientific 
world. Having beaten the theolo- 
gians who advocated short periods of 
time, they thought their victory 
complete and final, and rested on 
the field. Mr. Darwin, Dr. Hooker, 
and other naturalists, were confident 
of establishing their claim to any 
amount of time needed for transmu- 
tation of species from the infusoria 
to man. Mr. Darwin, with great 
modesty, said :—‘‘In all probability, 
a far longer period than three hund- 
red millions of years has elapsed 
since the latter part of the secondary 
period.” 

Mr. Lyell, and eminent masters in 
geological science in Great Britain, 
congratulated themselves on demon- 
strating what is called the wniformita- 
rian theory. This theory claims that 
the action of natural causes has al- 
ways been uniform, and that from 
changes now visible on the earth’s 
surface, it is logical and safe to ar- 
gue back to similar changes hun- 
dreds of millions of years ago. It 
claims, also, that it is unscientific 
to suppose that the changes were 
more rapid then than now, or effected 
by other processes. 

But the geologists are in danger 
of losing their hard-earned laurels. 
A new class of antagonists has aris- 
en, and with more rigorous scientific 
methods than their own, give a bold 
denial to their data, and overthrow 
their conclusions. The astronomers, 
and mathematicians and physicists, 
following lines of investigation sug- 
gested by the great recent discove- 
ries of the permanence and correla- 
tions of force, declare that our earth 
cannot have existed in its present 
form for a hundred millions of years, 
and that the sun cannot have been a 
source of heat for a longer period. 
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tomb of mummied Egypt, or the life—_ 


The Pyramid giving Church of the living God!”—_ 


Princeton Review. 


duration, it is quite possible, or even, © 


probable, that the period may yet — 
be reduced to a few million years. 
They decide also that the theory of — 


uniformity is simply impossible ; and 
it is absolutely certain that natural 
causes have operated with varying 
intensity and rapidity. 


Sir William Thomson, confessedly — 


the ablest man in Great Britain in 
natural philosophy, and applied 


mathematics, leads the attack on 
geological time, and the directness 
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and power of his arguments have ~ 
brought dismay to the ranks of geo- — 


logists, who thought a mathemati- 
cal training of little importance in 


scientific study. Professer Huxley © 


has attempted to answer him, but in 
doing so, has virtually abandoned 
both the long-time claim, and the 
uniformitarian theory. He has given 
up the latter for the Darwinian the- 
ory of development, which he calls 
by the less objectionable name of 
evolution. ; 

The line of argument followed by 
Sir William Thomson is exceed- 
ingly abstruse but may be indi- 
cated for the benefit of our read- 
ers. One of his arguments is drawn 
from the supposed cooling of the 
earth. This process cannot have 
been uniform, for the hotter the bo- 
dy, the more rapidly must heat ra- 
diate, but by a rough estimate of the 
rate of cooling, according to ordi- 
nary laws, it cannot have been more 
than 98,000,000 years since the su- 
perficial strata of the earth were in 
a molten state. Of course, therefore, 
organic life must have been intro- 
duced since that time. 

Again,it is found by nice caleu- 
lations that the daily tides occasion 
a slight retardation of the earth’s ro- 
tation. The rotation, therefore, must 
have been much more rapid millions 
of years ago, and if the earth had 


om 


'r than now, its form would have 
been changed. A limit, therefore, 
yjaay be established, beyond which 
‘he earth could not have been in a 
jluid state, and this is within far too 
‘arrow bounds for the claims of geo- 
logists. 

} Again, the sun cannot have been 
‘Supplying heat to the solar system 
jor aperiod of many millions of years, 
bn any data now known to science. 
i(f it were granted that the energy of 
‘he sun’s heat is sustained by mir- 
jicle, time would be of no account in 
the relation of the sun and planets. 
Sut the late discovery of the perma- 
fence of force demands that in some 
jway the prodigious loss of heat by ra- 
iliation should be regularly supplied. 

(Mr.Thomson says that the theory of 
ia supply from the fall of comets, or 
meteors on the sun’s surface, is utter- 
ly inadequate to the emergency. 


that there is not circulating round 
‘the sun, at present, enough of me- 
iteors to constitute a few thousand 
years of future sun-heat.” ‘Take 
all the planets together—suppose 
‘them all falling into the sun—the 
iwhole emission of heat due to all the 


I 


We are living in an age when all 
the activities of the human mind seem 
istretched to their utmost limit in the 
‘effort to increase the mental and ma- 
terial acquisitions of their possessors. 
Students and men of business are 
alike earnest and indefatigablei n 
seeking to enlargetheir treasures. As 
‘the result, while wealth is developed 
80 largely, the, bounds of human 
knowledge are wonderfully increas- 
ing. The secrets of nature long hid- 
den from human intelligence and 
comprehension are being revealed, 
‘and we are coming to know more, 
‘not only of the planet on which we 
live, but of the distant worlds that 
roll above us. 

The discoveries of the telescope 
have indeed been wonderful, bring- 
ing to our view countless worlds nev- 
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“We have strong reason to believe. 
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planets striking the sun with the ve- 
locities they would acquire in falling 
from their present distances, would 
amount to something under 46,000 
years’ heat.” His conclusion, there- 
fore, is, that on any reasonable es- 
timate, founded on known proper-— 
ties of matter, it is impossible to be- 
lieve that the sun has been sending 
even its present amount of heat to 
the earth for many million years. 
The geologists have hard nuts to 
crack in dealing with these profound 
physical and mathematical data. If 
the data be correct, and the earth’s 
rotation is slower than in former 
ages, and the heat ofits surface less, 
itis quite certain that the theory of 
uniform causes, operating in a uni- 
form way in the past as in the pre- 
sent, must be abandoned. And if 
this theory be given up, the bottom 
of the long-time geology falls out, 
and its claims are absurd. It will 
be interesting for spectators to watch 
the war of the giants, for the geolo- 
gists are too numerous and too bold 
to surrender their conclusions, even 
at the call of astronomy and natural 
philosophy, though these are bols- 
tered by, the demonstrations of math- 
ematics.—Providence Journal. 


tO oO 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF DISTANT WORLDS INCREASING. 


er visible to the naked eye. Buta 
still more wonderful instrument has 
been discovered, which now, in the 
hands of scientific men, is analyzing 
the composition of these worlds, re- 
vealing the substances of which they 
are made. This simple instrument 
is the spectroscope, which determines 
the elements of the light that comes 
to us from distant worlds as the solar 
spectrum separates the different rays 
that combine to make the pure white 
light of day. 

Itis comparatively a recent discov- 
ery, butalready itsrevelations have 
been wonderfull. Astronomers by 
it discovered that a small star in the 
northern crown which suddenly blaz- 
ed out with the unwonted brilliancy 
of a star of the first magnitude, was 
really a world on fire, and the intense 
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light was caused by the burning of 
hydrogen gas by which it is sur- 
rounded. The nebulz, also, which 
astronomers have hitherto supposed 
to consist of stars so numerous and 
remote that their light was blended 
and confused, have by it been deter- 
mined to be but luminous gases. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
discoveries of this wonderful instru- 
ment were connected with the eclipse 
of the sun, in August last. This phe- 
nomenon was observed with great ac- 
curacy by several scientific parties, 
stationed at different places in the 
line of its totality. Many interes- 
ting questions of great importance 
to the astronomer and the navi- 
gator were to be determined. It was 
left to the spectroscope to determine 
the character of the mysterious red 
flames that blaze out from all sides 
of the sun when eclipsed by the moon. 
The spectroscope, when applied to 
this corona, settled the question that 
these flames were not, as supposed, 
reflected light, but self-luminous and 
gaseous, being in fact burning hydro- 
gen, whose waves dart out into space 
from the surface of the sun to a 
distance equal to half its diameter. 
Rose-colored flames of great beauty 
were noticed along the edge of the 
sun’s disk, some of which proved to 
be mountains of flame with a base 
150,000 miles in length and 75,000 
miles in height. The question is 
settled by these and other observa- 
tions, that the sun is entirely sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of burn- 
ing hydrogen thousands of miles 
deep. ; 

Not only were these peculiarities 
of the eclipse noticed and analyzed, 
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but the same wonderful instrument 
has even analyzed the composition — 
of the sun’s surface, proving that it 
contains at least sixteen different 
metals, most of which are known to © 
us upon the earth. It also detects 
and reveals the elements that make 
up the other planets, and even the 
distant stars. If these truths are. 
revealed in the infancy of this science, 
what my we not expect to "Ged 


of the wonderful works of God 

throughout the universe asthe science — 
advances in its revelations, and un- — 
folds tous more of the handiwork 
of the great Architect. } 

The physical phenomena of the 
eclipse in August, as seen where if 
was total, were of exceeding interest, 
beauty, and sublimity. All beholders _ 
were impressed by it with anew sense. 
of the power and glory and good- 
ness of the Creator. The importance ~ 
of the light and heat of the sun to_ 
our existence was sensibly proved by 
the fact stated by Prof. Eaton of 
Brooklyn, who observed it at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, that had the thermom- 
eter continued to fall for twenty- 
four hoursas it did during the eclipse _ 
—had some Joshua been able to stay 
the sun and moon in their course but 
for that time—the earth would have 
frozen two feet deep. 

Prof. Eaton, in a lecture upon his 
observations and impressions, stated 
that he had seen all the interesting 
countries of the Old World, and view- 
ed many wonderful sights, but with 
the exception of the eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, he would rather 
lose the memory of all, than of that 
three minutes’ experience on Bur—— 
lington Heights. 


he 
DOUBTFUL DIAMONDS. 


Some years ago a story was inven- 
ted that in digging the Mont Cenis 
tunnel, the laborers suddenly broke 
into a cavern which was all one blaze 
of light from countless diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires, and other precious 
stones—these widely differing gems 
having huddled together, as snakes 
of various kinds sometimes do in 
caves where they hibernate in cold 


weather. This extraordinary story 
was not only widely copied in this 
country, but it was repeated in con- 
tinental journals, and found thous-— 
ands of believers. Indeed, such 
stories are generally believed 3 people 
like to believe in all tales of wonder- 
ful treasure finding; Aladin’s lamp, 
and the wonders. it performed, are 
veritable history to children under 


swelve years, of age and children of 
arger growth believe in the gem cav- 
yern of Mont Cenis, and the pots of gold 
which are turned up every week in 
che wilds of Texas. 
- And now all England, that is, the 
Keredulous part of it, is excited over, 
the alleged discovery in Australia, 
of a diamond weighing one thousand 
lone hundred carats, which is consid- 
erably larger than the Kohinoor 
was before it was cut, and is almost 
equal to the Russian crown J ewel, 
ithe ‘‘Braganza,” which last some 
people suppose may not be a dia- 
®mond, but a white topaz. If it is 
genuine it is worth, atthe usual rate 
‘of computation for such jewels, $28, 
000,000; and the newly-found Aus- 
tralia diamond, if a diamond, is 
‘worth, at the same rate, more than 
$18, 000,000. But at latest accounts, 
this diamond, though “found,” had 
Inot been “made a note of” from 
actual inspection, by any jeweler or 
other expert in Sidney. It is “on 
the way” to that place, and is delay- 
fed, possibly for relays of oxen to 
drag the stone, or the tale of it. It 
jis not unusual to find diamonds, 
i small ones, in gold-bearing regions, 
the gems conveniently locating them- 
selves near their natural settings, 
and a few have unquestionably been 
| found in Australia since 1866. It is 
| alleged that one claim in Australia, 
| turned out one hundred and nine- 
i teen diamonds last July; but the 
‘stone then alleged to have been 
found, as large as a turkey’s egg, 
and another weighing five and a half 
carats, have both mysteriously dis- 
appeared. The fresh discoveries 
' now look as if the gold yield was be- 
coming short, and something was 
needed to stimulate immigration ; for 
this will be the inevitable, if not de- 
 liberately intended, effect of report- 
ed diamond discoveries in that re- 
gion.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


a 
Preservation of Animal Structure. 


The problem how to arrest the pro- 
gress of decomposition in the dead 
bodies of men and of other animals 
seems to possess a peculiar fascina- 
tion for the Italians of the present 
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century, as it did for the Dutch in 
the days of Ruyseh and Swammer- 
dam. Segato of Belluno, who died 
in 1831, left behind him a remark- 
able collection of human petrifac- 
tions, which are to this day exhibited 
in one of the museums of Florence. 
But he never divulged his secret, and 
science, therefore, was but little the 
gainer by the discoveries of the 
learned Venetian. The subject was 
afterwards taken up by Gozini of 
Milan, by Brunetti of Padua, whose 
preparations attracted general notice 
at the Paris Exhibition in 1867, and 
lastly by Marini, a native, I think, 
of Cagliari, but residing at Florence. 
All these investigations obtained 
more or less remarkable results; but 
the fact that their labors have had 
no practical application, would seem 
to imply that the question has yet to 
be solved in a perfectly satisfactory 
manrer. A new competitor in this 
field of inquiry, Professor E. Abate, 
is now exhibiting in Naples a body, 
which by his method of treatment 
has resisted decay for upwards of 
seven months, preserving in all res- 
pects the appearance which it pre- 
sented immediately after death. The 
body can be softened at any moment 
by immersion in certain fluids. The 
bearings of such a discovery are too 
numerous and important to require 
any detailed enumeration. In cases 
of doubt respecting the cause of 
death a body might in this manner 
be preserved for any length of time 
pending the judicial inquiry. Our 
museums of natural history would 
be vastly improved in every way by 
the substitution of embalmed for 
stuffed specimens. But of far greater 
practical importance is the solution 
which might be given to our great 
food problem. The vast quantities 
of animal food annually wasted in 
South America, Australia, and else- 
where migut be brought bodily away 
and placed within the reach of the 
European consumer. At present, 
however, it appears that the process 
has not reached the requisite perfec- 
tion, and M. Abate is now instituting 
fresh experiments with a view to 
ascertain the commercial capabilities 
of his invention. 
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The Dying Sailor. 


A seaman on his dying bed being 
asked by a fellow sailor ‘ What 
cheer ?” said, ‘‘ Heaven heaves in 
sight; Isee the headland.” Not long 
after the question was repeated, 
“What cheer?” ‘Rounding the cape 
—almost in.” Again the question 
was repeated, “What cheer?” ‘In 
port,” his quivering lips replied; 
and the next moment ‘Let go the 
anchor.” 


“Comrade, what cheer.’”” The speaker 

Was a seaman old an gray, 

Who on the ocean many years 
Had watched its waves and spray ; 

Had seen the migty breakers 
Dash on the old ship’s side, 

And viewed the dreadful ‘‘ god of storm” 
In lurid triumph ride. 


With all these scenes familiar 

He feared nor storm nor death ; 
Yet now his heart was heavy, 

And he spoke below his breath. 
Before him, in his hammock, ' 

Lay one that seemed a son, 
Who by his frank and kindly ways 

The old man’s love had won. 


The dark-blue eyes looked weary, 
Death dews were on the brow 
Where the golden ringlets clustered, 
“What cheer?” He answered, ‘* Now 
Heaven heayes in sight, behold 
The headland is before.” 
The seaman waits a moment, 
Then questions him once more 


“What cheer?” ‘Almost in port,” 
Replied he with a gasp; 

The seaman took the death-damp hand 
With warm and friendly clasp. 
The strong man’s heart seemed broken. 

A tear stood in his eye; 
“What cheer?’ he then repeated. 
‘*Tell me before you die.” 


With quivering lips the dying 
Made answer—’twas the last— 
“In port; let go the anchor, ”’ 
The struggle all was past. 
A look serene and peaceful 
Came o’er the pale young face, 
While the soul, its voyage over, 
Sang of redeeming grace. 
‘VIRGINIE 
———@2 0 


A Missionary Field. 
There are seventy thousand In- 
dians in the Territory of Alaska. 
Physically, a more perfect race of 
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men is not to be found on the Pacifi« 
coast. A majority of them live in 
fixed habitations—not in wigwams,s 
but in houses having framed timbers, 
constructed in a substantial manner.s 
The greater number of these Indians 
are nominally Christian. They have 
long been under the influence of the¢ 
Greek Church. Parts of the Serip-: 
tures have been translated into three 
of the Indian dialects, and are read 
extensively among these people. 
They recognize law, know the value¢ 
of education, are content to work fori 
moderate wages, and are every way} 
a hopeful element of our population.. 
The Greek Church no longer derivess 
support from the Russian Govern- 
ment. It is supported at present by 
the voluntary contributions of these: 
Indians, who, in a qualified sense, 
are obedient to the requirements of 
the Church. Through the influence 
of the Church and the Russian Goy- 
ernment, the sale of liquor has been 
prohibited among the Indians. Butt 
large quantities are now smuggled! 
in, and a strong effort is made by 
unprincipled traders to exchange 
liquors with the Indians for furs. 

The Pacific. 


(92 =—___. 
Lost on the Rocks. 


The harbor of Aberdeen has a pas-- 
sage so narrow that two large ships 
cannot enter it abreast. Itis formed 
by a pier on one side, and a break-- 
water on the other. 

One beautiful May morning, the: 
ship Neptune set sail from this port: 
with thirty-six men on board. But: 
about mid-day a heavy gale was: 
blowing, and to the surprise of all, , 
the gallant Neptune was seen stand- ' 
ing in, with such a head of sail on, 
that it astonished all beholders. , 
Friends hurried down to the shore, to | 
watch with anxious hearts the stran- | 
ge performance of the vessel. On) 
she came, bounding over the WAVES, | 
or sinking in its foamy gulfs, as| 
if every moment would be her last, | 

There seemed at one time to be an | 
attempt made to shorten sail, but it 
was too late to be of service. - 

The storm and the waves were’ 
urging on the doomed vessel to sure | 
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) destruction. The watchers on shore 
‘ saw with horror and dismay that she 
+ had passed to the outside breakwater, 
}, and was dashed with awful violence 
| between two jagged black rocks. The 
+ shore was just at hand. Theshrieks 
4; and cries of the victims could be 
) heard by wives and children above 
i, the voice of the tempest. 
_ A few brave hearts manned the 
life-boat, and tried hard to bring it 
) round the breakwater, but without 
success. A huge wave came rolling 
; over the wreck; and when the people 
} looked again, she was gone! One 
man alone was dashed high upon the 
. cliffs, and rescued, the only one of 
the thirty-six. 
From this man it was we learned 
| that all the crew were intoxicated, 
i and could not manage the ship. 
' Oh! there has many a noble craft 
been lost on the black rocks of in- 
_ temperance. There is no such thing 
as sailing straight with a tipsy crew. 
Nobody ever crossed life’s ocean 
safely with a drunken pilot; sooner 
( or later, all such voyagers will be 
| lost without hope in the dark waters. 
Temperance Banner. 


$a 2 
! The Naval Vessels in Active Service. 


The following is asummary of our 
' naval forces in the several fleets now 
on duty. This includes only the 

vessels actually on the various sta- 
tions. 


North Atlantic Squadron.—Screw 
steamers Albany, Nipsic, Seminole, 
Severn, Tuscarora and Yantic, 46 
guns; paddle-wheel steamers, Cet- 
tysburg, and Powhattan, 18 guns ; 
iron-clads, Dictator and Saugus, 4 
guns; total, 10 vessels, 68 guns. 

South Atlantic Squadron.—Screw 
_ steamers, Lancaster and Quinnebaug, 
27 guns; sloop Portsmouth, 15 guns ; 
paddle-wheel steamer Wasp, 1 gun ; 
total, 4 vessels, 43 guns. 

Huropean Squadron—Screw steam- 
ers Lranklin, Juniata, Plymouth and 
Richmond, 60 guns; storeship Guard 
6 guns; total 5 vessels, 66 guns. 

Pacific Squadron.—Screw steamers 
Dacotah, Kearsarge, Mohican, Nyack 
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Ossipee, Pensacola and Resaca, 56 
guns; sloops Jamestown and St. Ma- 
rys, 16 guns; paddle-wheel steamer 
Saginaw,.2 guns; storeship Onward, 
3 guns; total, 11 vessels, 77 guns. 

Asiatic Squadron.—Screw steamers 
Aroostook, Delaware, Iroquois, Mau- 
mee, Oneida and Unadilla, 36 guns ; 
paddle-wheel steamers, Ashwelot and 
Monocacy, 12 guns; storeship Idaho 
7 guns; total, 9 vessels, 55 guns. 

On Special duty.—Paddle-wheel 
steamers Michigan and Tallapoosa 
and frigate Sabine, 36 guns. 


a 


Singular Coincidence—An Entire 
Family Drowned. 


In Boston there lived a family 
named Parker, composed of three 
sons, all of whom have perished off 
Montauk Point during the present 
year. On the 26th of May, Captain 
James H. Parker, of the schooner 
Abbie Bursley, was knocked over- 
board and lost. In the gale of two 
weeks ago, the remaining members 
of the family, Frank C. and David, 
were lost off Montauk Point by the ° 
wreck of the schooner Mary Milenes. 

> 0 


A Nayal Velocipede. 


A Naval velocipede has been in- 
vented in France by Capt. Du Buis- 
son, Commander of the yacht Jérome 
Napoléon, which belongs to Prince 
Napoleon. It is composed of two par- 
allel tubes of cast-iron, cigar-shap- 
ed, connected by iron cross-pieces. 
In the centre is a propelling wheel, 
covered by a house or drum, on the 
top of which the person using the 
vessel sits comfortably in a sort of 
saddle, with stirrups. By means of 
these stirrups and a hand crank upon 
each side, he gives the wheel its mo- 
tion, precisely as it is given to a ve- 
locipede on shore. The novel craft 
is easily propelled, at the rate of six. 
miles an hour. Prince Napoleon, 
who is really a man of science, has 
not dedicated his fine yacts altogeth- 
er to the purposes of pleasure. The 
use of steam-launches, now so gen- 
eral, was initiated on one of his 
yachts, under his direction, and the 
employment of the electric light at 
sea, was also suggested by him. 
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THE WRECK OF THE DREADNOUGHT. 


BY REY. J. A. SWANEY, OF TALCAHUANO, CHILI. 


The fine clipper ship Dreadnought, 
noted some years ago for speedy trips 
between New York and Liverpool, 
has latterly sailed between San Fran- 
cisco and Liverpool. On the fourth 
day of last July, when on her way to 
California, under the command of 
Capt. Mahew, with a cargo of about 
1,000 tons of iron, she was wrecked 
off Tierra del Fuego, and all on board, 
thirty four persons, were suddenly in- 
troduced toa most trying change in 
their fortunes. There was a good 
breeze in the night, but itdied away 
in the early morning, and left the 
ship at the mercy of the waves. At 
8 o’clock the vessel struck, and with- 
in an hourshe was utterly demolished. 
Three boats were hurriedly lowered, 
but the largest went to pieces at once. 
The transfer of the crew from the ship 
to the boats was made with the great- 
est difficulty. Inthe midst of the 
commotion, the steward’s wife, the 
only woman on board, fell into the 
water, where she remained, some 
twenty minutes; and from which was 
barely recovered. in a state of uncon- 
sciousness.. The place of this mis- 
fortune, was not far from Cape San 
Paulo. The boats were pulled some 
distance to the south-east and a safe 
landing effected. But there was a 
dreary prospect before the party, for 
nothing had been saved from the 
ship, except a gun, a pistol, and 
some ammunition; not a morsel of 
food of any kind. 


After the landing, afew of the par- 
ty walked along the beach toward 
the place of the wreck, hoping to find 
some provision washed ashore, but 
nothing of the kind could be seen, 
anda mere fragment of the ship re- 
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were so greately outnumbered by the — 
whites, behaved in afriendly manner, 
and even conducted the shipwrecked 
party to a cave for shelter. This | 
cave, which had been washed in the” 

rock by the long continued action of 


‘the water, was as large as a room in 


an ordinary house, and was occupied _ 
for a couple of days and nights. All 
efforts to procure food proving fruit- _ 
less, on Tuesday, the third day, the 
party set forward in the boats, hoping _ 
not only to find something to satisfy — 
their hunger, but to gradually make ¢ 
their way to Good Success Bay, 
where they might possibly be picked — 
up by some ship passing through the — 
Strait le Maire. The first three days — 
were passed without food of any kind, 

and then only limpets and very small 

mussel could be obtained. For sev-— 
enteen days, spent in wandering © 
along the barren coast, the whole — 
party had no other food than these — 
limpets and mussels, the roots of © 
wild celery and two small ducks, © 
one of which was roasted, and the — 
other eaten raw. ; 


as Ss 


e-bee 


For five days out of the seventeen — 
the boats were pulled toward the ~ 
Strait le Maire, with a probable pro- | 
gress of fifteen or twenty miles per | 
day, some of the party frequently 
walking on the beach. On landing one 
day about dark, they were unable to 
procure any materials for fire, and so 
were compelled to pass the entire 
night, wandering amid snow drifts, — 
wading in water, or lying under 
the upturned boats, beneath which ~ 
the cold winds swept. By daylight, 


hev had to launch forth upon the 
water again, to search for a better 
sneampment. 

Several had their feet frozen; and 
hen fire was obtained, some who re- 
‘used to take off train boots, slept 
0 soundly after the fatigue, that the 
ire burned through their boots to 
pheir feet before they were aware of 
t. The freezing and the fire togeth- 
or, made sad havoc of their limbs. 
At the end of fifteen days they saw 
ship, but it proved to be so far 
off that there was no possibility of 
naking signs that could be seen. 
pon this hope fled, and left the 
patferers increasingly despondent. 

’ The Indians appeared only in small 
sroups of fifteen or twenty, and dan- 
ser from that quarter seemed to be 
uverted by the size of the shipwrecked 
party, who so far had been graciously 
breserved, not one having died or 
meen lost; but their condition was be- 
voming desperate. Their strength 
us well as theirhopes, were fast failing 
hem. On the seventeenth day, at 
me or two o’clock in the morning, 
hey put to sea again in the boats, 
with a forlorn determination to sone 
if possible, the bay of Good Success. 
At six or seven o’clock they descried 
sail. Hope revived, and they em- 
rloyed all their remaining strength 
nu pursuing the vessel. They shouted 
md screamed, and made all the signs 
/hat could be devised. As soon as 


ed 


BY REV. 


- When the friends of seamen tell of 
sheir successes in the field of mission- 
hy effort, and refer to some promi- 
fhent case of conversion, some poor, 
ylaspheming and drunken sailor re- 
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the gun could be loaded it was fired. 
No response was given by the vessel. 
Again the gun was fired, and the 
shipwrecked men looked eagerly for 
areply. Atlastitcame. The light 
of a rocket sent up from the coveted 
vessel, showed them that theirappeal 
for help was now successful. 

The Norwegian bark, General Birch 
and the two pursuing boats, were 
soon side by side, and the thirty three 
men and one woman, were safely 
transferred to the bark although so 
far exhausted, as to be scarcely. able 
to stand. 

The General Birch was on her way 
to California, but she brought the 
sufferers directly to this Harbor, arriv- 
ing at Tomé on the 18th of this 
month, from which on the 20th the 
thirty four persens were brought over 
to Taleahuano in a little sloop. 
Twelve of them were unable to walk. 
Some of their toes were either off or 
dropping off, when they were taken 
to the hospital where I found the 
poor men; and ministered to them 
as best Lcould. They were very anx- 
ious for reading matter, and as 1 
have not yet succeeded in getting up 
a seamen’s library I took a number 
of books of my own, to gratify the 
laudable desires of the sufferers. One 
of them asked for a Bible, which I 
gave him, and trust it may lead him 
to the source of all comfort and to 
tho knowledge and love of Christ. 


att 9 0 
(For the Sailors’ Magazine.) 
Walid tine -SiT Tae oO. 51,77 
CHARLES J. JONES. 


formed, and professing a hope of sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ, the 
question is often asked,—and, fre- 
quently, not without some inereduli- 
ty in the tone,—‘ Will he stick to it?” 
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If the question is intended to ap- 
ply to every individual case of hope- 
ful conversion among seamen, and 
an affirmative answer be required in 
order to secure sympathy with and 
cooperation in the work of giving the 
Gospel to the men of the sea, then 
we fear that some will be disappoint- 
ed, andj perhaps, discouraged by the 
negative form of the response. Sail- 
ors are but men, and like other men 
may sometimes disappoint the hopes 
of the sanguine. Butif it be meant 
only to enquire whether we are to 
expect the same proportion of success 
among seamen as among landsmen, 
whether the effects of missionary la- 
bor are as permanent among these 
ocean wanderers as among the more 
sedate dwellers upon the land, then 
the answer may be given in the af- 
firmative. Nay, more, when all the 
circumstances of the case are taken 
into consideration, the privations 
and perils, and temptations of these 
men, their absence from the means 
of grace and from the amenities of 
social and domestic life at home, 
and their exposure to unhallowed 
and corrupting influences abroad ; 
where these are all considered,— 
the amount of good accomplished, 
and the extent and permanency of 
that good will be found to be as 
large, if not larger, in proportion to 
the out-lay of time and money 
and personal self denying efforts, as 
that of ordinary missionary labor on 
the land. 

A few facts will illustrate and 
convince even the incredulous, that 
if a larger number of seamen should 
fall away from their steadfastness in 
Christ,—which is not admitted,— 
yet those, who do retain their integ- 
rity, are so much more efficient and 
useful as to leave the balance in fa- 
vor of the sailor after all. 

4 
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If we interrogate a past generation 
on this subject, a host of names of 
converted seamen present themselves 
for recognition. Rev. John Newton, 
the efficient preacher of Saint Mary’s 
Woolworth, London; Rev. Captain 
Scoresby of Liverpool; Rev. Mr. 
Milne, the sailors’ preacher of Sun- 
derland, a convert of the old Roose- 
velt Street church ; Captain Bates, of 


the Royal Navy; Captain Gardiner, 


the faithful and self-denying mission- 
ary to the Fuegians; and Boatswain 
Smith, a sailor under Nelson at the 


attack of Copenhagen, who was the - 


pioneer preacher to seamen in Eng- 
land, as early as 1812; these, and 


many more on the other side of the. 


Atlantic, as well as Admirals Foote 
and Hudson; Captain B. J. Totten, 
of our U. S. Navy, and Captain 
Andrew Bartlett, Rev. Captain Bar- 


rett, Capt. Samuel Elliott, of the ~ 


Merchant Marine, with hosts of 
others may be considered as inelud- 
ed in the number of 
“immortal names 
That were not born to die.” 

These were and are all converted 
sailors; some died in the harness, and 
the rest are yet sticking to the good 
work. 

In 1835, a sailor was left ashore 
sick on the coast of South America. 
He lay in the hospital for weeks, 
clinging to life, yet verging on death. 
Here he 
thoughtless, reckless, dissipated, in 
morals almost a blank, darkened by 
sin, yet flecked here and there with 
the memory of a mother’s prayers. 
He had no friend at hand, no mission- 
ary to speak a cheering word, or to 
lead him to Christ. But a Bible left 
behind by some careless one like 
himself, fell in his way. Hoping to 
calm his mind, he was induced to 
read. The Holy Spirit carried that 


nnd pb Wl okt gn. Pret pide «ome 


reviewed his past life, — 
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| word to this soul. He felt himself 
a sinner, a great sinner, and fled for 
a refuge to the Christ that book re- 
vealed. Days and weeks of agony 
f succeeded each other, his soul was 
; tempest tossed, wave followed wave, 
| billow after billow rolled over him. 
He still clung to the word as his only 
' hope, until a light from the cross 
| broke in upon his darkened mind, 
and the promise of God brought peace 


In the glow of his early love, he 
| openly professed the faith he had 
once destroyed. He became a fear- 


6 less, faithful and efficient worker 


_ among his brethern of the sea, was 
the instrument in the hands of God 
of the conversion of numbers of his 


6 fellow seamen, the writer among the 


§ rest, and after years of voluntary ef- 
| fort for the salvation of souls, aspired 
to the oftice of the ministry, was re- 
_celved and is now an ordained mi- 
_nister in a neighboring State. Up to 
d this hour he has stuck to it, and is 
| still sticking to it. 
In 1869 an American ship was lay- 
| ing in the Prince’s Dock at Liver- 
pool. The captain, who had been 
but recently converted, being anx- 
‘ious to lead others to Christ, came 
| forward to the forcastle and invited 
| his crew to attend church on the fol- 
lowing Sabbath. Most of these men 
§ had been at sea for many years with- 
; out ever hearing such a request. One 
i only heeded tlie kind invitation. But 
that one, on the Lord’s day, heard 
4 prayer offered for himself and ship- 
mates. His heart was touched. That 
) prayer was the first of a series of in- 
i fluences all connected like links in a 
‘) chain, that resulted in his conversion 
) to God. He went into the forecastle 
| a Christian sailor, and after three 
| voyages, united with the church and 
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entered upon a course of study. After 
eight years of study he was ordained 
to the ministry of the word, and 
went forth as an ambassador of the 
Prince of Peace. And now, after a 
ministry of twenty years among the 
men of the sea and the rivers, dur- 
ing which hundreds of souls have 
been brought to Christ through his 
preaching, he still sticks to the truth 
of the Gospel. 

In 1841 a sailor who had just given 
his own heart to the Lord was dis- 
tributing tracts on the Levée at New 
Orleans. He found a brother sailor 
in his sins, apparently too low to bo 
reached by any human agency. But 
the Holy Spirit winged the word 
spoken to him. It was an arrow froin 
the quiver of the Almighty, which 
drank up his spirit. He fled to Christ, 
found peace, and made open profes- 
sion of his faith in the promises of 
God. Foryears he continued a faith- 
ful self-denying Christian sailor, rose 
to the quarter deck, subsequently 
left the sea, and became successively 
city missionary, farmer, Sunday- 
school teacher and superintendent ; 
organized a Presbyterian church from 
among his neighbors, whom he was 
instrumental in saving, became their 
ruling elder. Returning to the sea- 
bord, he became the superintendent 
of Sailors’ Homes in Philadelphia and 
New York. He is now a prominent 
officer ina seamen’schurch, the spirit- 
ual father of many souls, and is still 
sticking to, and delighting in the 
work. 

Many years ago, Rev. D. Damon, 
of the Sandwich Islands, gave a New 
Testament to one of the crew of tho 
U.S. ship Vincennes. He was one of 
the worst men on board, a most in- 
veterate drunkard. That New Tes- 
tament was blessed of God tohis poor 
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darkened soul. He was convicted of 
sin, and amid trials of no ordinary 
character, in the face of severe oppo- 
sition, he publicly declared himself 
a Christian. He at once began to 
labor for the salvation of others, was 
the instrument of great good to some 
of his shipmates, and subsequently 
became amissionary in the great me- 
tropolis. Such was the marked abil- 
ity with which he labored and the 
abundant success of his efforts, that 
’ hundreds to-day trace their conver- 
sion to his agency, under God. He 
stuck to it, through heat and through 
cold, through summer and through 
winter, through prosperity and ad- 
versity, through health and sickness, 
until, after years of bodily infirmity 
and patient self-denial, the Master 
called him from his labor to his re- 
ward. He stuck to it until death re- 
lieved him at once from duty and 
from pain, and took him to abide in 
the presence of the Saviour he so fer- 
vently loved. 

Yet one other illustration, and I 
close. Twelve years ago an aged 
sailor came into the Mariners’ church 
in New York, drunk. He had lived 
fifty-seven years in sin, forty-seven 
of those years he had spent at sea, 
during which he had been “ in deaths 
oft,” but had not recognized the hand 
that saved him. He was steeped in 
sin, a victim of intemperance for 
years. But he listened to the word 
—the simple word of God. He be- 
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held the “‘ Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world.” He wept, 
prayed over, and struggled against 
his sins, forgot his besetting sin ; 
signed the pledge, found peace in be- 
lieving in Jests, and gave himself to 
the churchof God. He entered upon 
a new career, a career of usefulness, © 
a new and spiritual life. Soon he too 
became a missionary in one of the 
lowest quarters of vice in the city. 
He was instrumental in saving many ~ 
souls, rescuing them from the vor- 
tex of sin, snatching them out of the 
fire. He was threatened, persecuted, © 
shot at, abused, insulted, yethe nev- | 
er wavered, but stuck faithfully to- 
his work for years, and only a few 
months ago, the Lord sent for him, | 
saying : ‘ Friend, come up higher!’ 
He was called through a lingering 
and painful illness, but he stuek to 
it, to the last, and is now enjoying 
the results of his labors in his Fath- 
er’s house above. 

These are not imaginary, neither 
are they isolated cases. These were 
all sailors, blaspheming and drunken 
sailors, all plucked as brands from 
the burning. All were rescued by 
divine grace from degradation and 
ruin, and sin; and we doubt not, but 
that when ‘‘the judgment is set and 
the books are opened” the names of 
Buffum, and Jones, and Cassidy, and 
Byrne and Bisby, will be found 
recorded in the Lamb’s Book of. 
LIF. 


CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


Belgium. 
ANTWERP, Nov. 24th, 1869. 
Dear BrotHEeR HALL: 
Our meetings, since I last wrote 


you, some six weeks ago, have been 
constantly increasing in interest, and 


the attendance is much larger than 
ever before, both on Sunday and at 
our weekly services. 


The Bethel is well filled three times. 


every Sabbath, and we have added a 
fourth meeting for conference and | 


prayer, after the third service, to 
which we invite all who are willing 
and able to remain. Last Sunday 
+ week, after a very full attendance 
| throughout the day, and especially 
| in the evening, much feeling was 
manifested; not a single individual 
left when the opportunity was given, 
the whole congregation remain- 
ing to the end of the fourth ser- 
vice. Weare now obliged to make 
use of both of our rooms to accomod- 
ate our audiences. The Bethel proper 
willseatabout seventy-five very com- 
| fortably ; after this is quite full, we 
| throw open the folding doors of the 
| adjoining reading-room, and this will 
4 hold as many more, and then we have 
| our two congregations in one. 


i 


Last Sunday evening, both of the 
| rooms were well filled and our meet- 
| ings were very interesting throughout 
the day. In the afternoon we cele- 
{ brated the Lord’s Supper for the 
i first time. We have no organized 
church here as you know, and 
) as the number of professing Christ- 
* ians who are constantly with us, 
# is very small, and the number 
j who are transiently here is quite un- 
} certain, and, especially, in view of 
i) the tendency in this part of the world 
j) to unduly exalt the sacraments as a 
7 means of grace above the preaching 
¢ of the word, I have hesitated about 
administering the ordinances. But 
| I have consented on three or four 
occasions, as I have told you, to 
» “christen” the children of Christian 
* masters who were here with their 
| families, and it seems but right and 
{ proper that we should have the op- 
j portunity of sitting down together at 
| the table of our Lord, though our 
| number may be small, especially as 
}) we, who are stationed here, have no 
| other opportunity, and the pious 
' masters with their wives, and sea- 
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men who may be transiently with us, 
rarely enjoy the privilege of com- 
muning with their own proper 
churches at home. There were be- 
tween thirty and forty of us on this 
occasion, Episcopalian, Presbyter- 
ians, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
and Baptists all together, and not a 
few spectators of the interesting 
scene. It was an occasion long to be 
remembered, and one I hope to have 
renewed as often as is practicable. 


The meetings on Tuesday and 
Thursday evenings are.also well at- 
tended and often very interesting. 
For the last few weeks, we have had 
as many as we could well accommo- 
date in our Reading-room. It is very 
refreshing to join in prayer with these 
hardy sea-faring men, so full of faith 
and zeal, and to listen to their exhor- 
tations and the recital of their reli- 
gious experience; nor do I attempt 
torestrain the hearty responses which 
are sometimes more earnest and fre- 
quent than perfect good taste would’ 
dictate. It is not always possible to 
close our meetings at nine o’clock as 
we desire. 

As all our services are very simple, 
without being conformed to any 
denominational form whatever. All 
evangelical Christians of every name 
are at home with us, and take part in 
our meetings. So also, sea-faring men 
from every part of the world, if they 
understand the English language are 
welcome, or even if they understand 
it but very imperfectly, as is the case 
with many of our hearers. The Eng- 
lish, of course, constitute, usually, 
the majority of our audience, as their 
commerce at this port takes the pre- 
cedence of that of all other nations, 
and English masters and crew, as a 
general thing, show more respect to 
religious ordinances than is common . 
with those who hail from the United 
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States. But we have, in the course 
of the year, a large number of U. 8. 
ships here. All of them are large, 
much larger than the average of Brit- 
ish ships, sometimes as many as eight 
or ten at the same time, bringing car- 
goes of guano from the Chinchas, 
wool and hides from South America, 
rice and coffee from the East Indies. 
If we add to these the ships that went 
under the British flag during the war 
and would return to us were it not 
that our registry laws forbid it, and es- 
pecially, thescores of vessels from the 
British provinces ‘‘down East” which 
bring all our petroleum, where mas- 
ters and men would be Yankees alto- 
gether but for their flag, it will be 
seen that the American element is ve- 
ry largely represented here, and often 
predominates in our meetings. Sun- 
day before the last I counted seven 
captains from the United States in 
the congregation, and there were at 
least twice as many Nova Scotians 
in attendance also. Not a few of 
them were accompanied by their 
wives and children. Besides these, we 
had representatives from countries 
in all parts of the world. Last Sun- 
day the crowd was larger and the 
variety still greater, if possible. I 
am much surprised and gratified by 
the quiet and orderly demeanor of 
our congregations. We have never 
in a single instance been interrupted 
or disturbed by sailors in attend- 
ance, and only once or twice by 
Belgians in the audience, although 
we are sometimes somewhat annoy- 
ed by the noise of those who gather 
about the door, or by the sound of 
revelry underneath our windows. 
Last week we buried an English 
captain, who died on the passage to 
this port from the Chinchas. 
_ I have just now returned from the 
sick bed of a dear Christian brother, 
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a devoted friend of our enterprise. 
He is well known to most of the 
Christian captains visiting this port 
as the pious German butcher, and as 
a friend to every Christian enterprise, 
Mr. C. P. Bayer by name. He speaks 
half a dozen different languages flu- 
ently and is a man of intelligence. 
In early life he was an infidel, like 
many of his countrymen, although a 
member of the Lutheran church. 
The story of his conversion here in 
Antwerp, about twenty years ago, is 


a very interesting one, but too long — 


to recite at this time. He took me 
warmly by the hand when I first came 
here to labor in behalf of seamen, and 
has stood by me and encouraged me 
greatly in my work. He has con- 
stantly attended our morning service 
at the Bethel, and gone from this to 
the German church, where the ser- 
vice commences an hour later, and 
in the afternoon he worshiped regu- 
larly at the Norwegian Bethel, at- 
tending service in three different 
languages every Sunday, but he has 
worshiped with us for the last time. 
He has been a great sufferer with 
dropsy of the heart for several 
months, and we have been daily ex- 
pecting his death fora long time. Itis 
delightful to see with what patience 
and cheerful hope he awaits the mes- 
senger. He has no fear whatever, 
He has calmly settled all his affairs 
and made every possible arrange- 
ment for the comfort of his family, 
and only waits for his release, of 
which he speaks as an event not to 
be dreaded, but to be desired. I 
visited him three times on Sunday, 
expecting to see him die, and prayed 
at his bedside, but he still lingers be- 


Oe 


yond all expectation.. It is impos- ~ 


sible however that he should survive 
till this letter reaches you, and I 
desire to offer this tribute to the 
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| memory of one who has been an 
) earnest and faithful friend to our 
| work here, and who is also known to 
- many of the readers of the SarLors’ 
MAGAZINE. 
Faithfully yours, 
J. H. Perrincey, Chaplain. 


Noy. 30th, 1869. 

Oar good friend, Mr. C. P. Bayer, 
who was at the point of death when I 
wrote you last week, entered into his 
rest the nextday. We buried him on 
Saturday, the 27thinst. Although the 
day was very stormy, there was a 
 largeattendance athisfuneral. Every 
_ Protestant minister in the city (sixin 
all) were present. Though preaching 
in six differentlanguages, we were all 
mourners athis grave. We all stood 
for half an hour in the pouring rain 
listening to the discourse of his Ger- 
mman pastor from the text the deceased 
| had given him. Mr. Bayer was truly 
aman of prayer. Three times a day, 
morning, noon and night, he gather- 
ed his numerous family for worship ; 
at every meal he invoked a blessing 
and returned thanks; morning and 
night he united with his wife in pray- 
er at the bedside, and all this in ad- 
dition to his own private devotions. 
He was one of the few, the very few 
men, even among the Protestants in 
Antwerp, who kept the Sabbath as a 
holy day. 

Our discourse, the ‘next Sunday 
morning, with reference to this event, 
was on ‘‘the rest which remaineth for 
the people of God,” Heb.,1v: 9, 10; 
and in the evening, we followed it 
up by the exhortation in the next 
verse, ‘‘ Let us labor, therefore, to 
enter into that rest,” to a very crowd- 
ed house. The invitation to remain 
to a fourth service for conference and 
prayer was accepted by the whole 
audience, and we had a very inter 
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esting meeting, and it was not till 
after a session. of two’ hours and a 
half that we were able to disperse. 
The meeting in the afternoon was 
conducted by Capt. Fenby, a York- 
shire captain. He preached an earn- 
est Gospel sermon to a large and in- 
terested audience. Indeed, although 
the weather was very inclement, the 
room was well filled throughout the 
day and the deepest interest manifes- 
ted by the congregation. Many tears 
were shed, and many silent prayers, 
I have no doubt, were offered, and 
many good resolutions made. We 
count this one of the most interesting 
and encouraging Sabbaths we have 
had in Antwerp, but somehow, late- 
ly, every Sabbath, as it comes, seems 
a little better than the previous one. 
the Lord is evidently with us. But 
we labor under great disadvantage 
from the transient and incohesive 
character of our congregation. If we 
were laboring among a permanent 
people, the present state of things 
would seem to be the precursor of a 
revival of religion. Our pvrayer- 
meetings during the week are very 
full, and the exercises animated, 
earnest and impressive. 

It is very encouraging to hear the 
expressions of surprise and gratitude 
uttered by so many who attend our 
meetings, that they have found such 
a place of worship and Christian fel- 
lowship in this wicked and hitherto 
neglected port. 

The other day, Captain Blanchard, 
of the bark Welkin, an American cap- 
tain, came into my room, and gave 
me, without solicitation, 100 francs 
for the Bethel. If the other Ameri- 
can captains in port would do the 
same, the deficiency of which [ wrote 
you a few days ago, would soon be 
inade up. 

Up bled 
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WHAT A SEA CAPTAIN’S WIFE THINKS OF OUR LIBRARY WORK 


OFF CAPE Crrar, Ocv. 177H 1869. 
Ship ‘‘ Kate Prince.” 
To the Sec'y of Amer'n Seamen’s Friend Society : 


DAR Srr.—In March 1866 a libra- 
ry was put on board this ship in Bos- 
ton by your Society, and went a voy- 
age to San Francisco and back to New 
York. [had not accompanied my hus- 
band on the voyage as usual, so had 
not seen this library. He felt so much 
interest in some of the books he had 
read that he wished to retain it an- 
other voyage that, as I was to go 
with him, I might read them also, so 
the same library went out again in 
the Karr Princg, to San Francisco 
and back to Dublin. It started on its 
third voyage with us, but at Monte 
Video we had an opportunity of ex- 
changing it with our friends on board 
the ship Nergvs, from Cardiff also, 
who had the library No. 2,227 and 
having had it the voyage before, were 
glad to have an opportunity for an 
exchange. 

We thought the first library a 
good one but the one taken out of the 
NeEREUS we have enjoyed still bet- 
ter. And here allow me to give testi- 
mony to the wisdom shown by your 
Society in the selection of books that 
make up the library. There are books 
suited to all on board, grave and 
solid reading for the captains and 
officers, more simple devotional 
books, such as a woman mostly choo- 
ses, and lighter and attractive read- 
ing for sailors who would be inter- 
ested in no other. The book ‘‘ Fables 
of Infidelity and Facts of Faith” 
greatly interested the captain who 
read it loud to me, and “ McClin- 
tock’s Voyage to the Artic” has in- 
terested all on board as such a book 
must do, containing as it does so 
much that excites our admiration for 
great and noble actions: I bad made 


up my own mind that as we had re- 
ceived so much benefit from the 
books, and were as well able to help | 
in the good cause as those on shore 
who do so much for sailors, I would 
like to send you something, and — 
therefore was surprised and delighted 
to hear that the men also felt the same 
wish, and that too, without having 
the matter pressed upon them, as I 
should never have dreamed of ask- 
ing them for any thing, feeling only 
too glad if they would read the 
books provided. As their wishes 
became known however we saw the 
propriety of allowing them to carry 
out their good intentions and a paper 
went round among them on which 
they subscribed as follows: 


‘John Sullivan, third officer..-....-.-....-. £0.10 
William Boote, CaLpenter.c. cossac|-.5 ine 10 
Joseph E. Gilmore, COOK oe we sskeacaeeee 4 
A. M. Diaz, steward 5 
William Eldridge, seamen 4 


Robert Eacott, 
James McCan, 
Peter Campbell, 
Wim. 8. Mantell, 
Charles Lee, 
Henry Harris, 
Frank Gilt, 
Daniel McCarty, 
George Grey, 
Henry Oakley, 
David Roach, 
Peter Monson, 


Y rom Capt. Libbey and myself 
please accept £2, which will make 
altogether the sum of £6 sterling 
which is enclosed. in a bill of ex- 
change, and for-which you may thank 
(under God) the library 2,227. 

We are now nearing the harbor of 
Queenstown having been on a four- 
teen months’voyage and have carried 
the library, sinee we received it from 
the Nrrzus at Monte Video, to the 


‘Chincha Islands and thus far on our 


return to Great Britain. Should the 
ship return to the United States we 
shall eagerly avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to exchange it and get a 


; 


- comfort of 


new one, and should avail ourselves 
of the same opportunity of coming to 
see you and telling you again how 
much good your efforts are doing for 
seafaring people. 

When we compare the efforts in this 
direction with those of eight or ten 
years ago and see also the great im- 
provement in each new library we 
ean but look forward with great hope 
to the future, and trust that this 
work is preparing the way for much 
benefit to a class hitherto neglected 
and deprived of nearly every reli- 
gious blessing. 

I need not mention that my hus- 


band shares with me equally in feel- 
ing of interest towards your Society, 


and that we both thank God and 
yourselves for the good we know you 
are doing. 
I remain with much interest, 
Yours truly, 
Annas N. LIBBEY. 
a 0 Ge 
A Pleasant Reunion at the Sailors’ 
Home. 
It was a happy thought on the 


| part of the enterprising Superin- 


tendent, Mr. Frederick Alexander, 


- to ask the Trustees of the Society to 


dine together (with other invited 
guests) at the Homm, on the after- 
noon of their last monthly meeting, 
November 24th. After a thorough and 
gratifying inspection of the com- 
modious building, remarking its ti- 
diness and excellent order, and va- 
rious recent improvements for the 
its sailor-boarders, a 
company of about twenty-five sat 
down to an elegantly spread table, 
and with eager appetites, did ample 
and complimentary justice to its 
viands. When the proper time 
came for it, the President of the 
Society, Wm. A. Booty, Esa., who 
_ gracefully occupied the chair, gave 
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a brief history of the institution, 
now known all over the world, as 
the Sarors’ Homer, and of the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S’ FRIEND SO- 
cinty, that originated it and under 
whose fostering hand it has attained 
its recognized position and useful- 
ness. Jt appears that during the 
twenty-seven years of its existence, 
75,000 seamen have boarded there, 
and deposited with its several su- 
verintendents over a million and a 
half of dollars that in all probabil- 
ity would otherwise have been worse 
than wasted. The moral and re- 
ligious influence of the Home can 
never be estimated, as may be shown 
in the fact that within only the last 
six years, one hundred and twenty 
boarders have given evidence of 


-conversion when attending its stat- 


ed religious services. After stating 
other interesting facts of a like char- 
acter, the President introduced the 
Rey. Dr. Joshua Leavitt, the first 
Corresponding Secretary of the So- 
ciety, whese early reminiscenses’ 
were very entertaining, and sub- 
sequently called upon Geo. W. Lane, 
Esq., President of the Port Society ; 
Rey. R. I. Walker, of the Episcopal 
Mission to Seamen; Rev. C. J. Jones, 
Chaplain of the Sailors’ Snug Har- 
bor; Rev. E. D. Murphy, of the Mar- 
iners’ Church; Rev. R. W. Lewis, 
of the Pike St. Bethel; Rev. Edward 
Hopper, of the Pres. Ch. of the Sea 
and Land; Capt. C. C. Duncan, of 
the N.Y. Seamen’s Association ; Rev. 
Dr. John Spaulding, formerly and 
for many years connected with the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FriEND So- 
creTy; and Rev. Dr. Loomis, Cor- 
responding Secretary, all whom were 
present (as were also Rov. Dr. Hodge, 
of the- Oliver St. Baptist Church, 
and Rev. E. O. Bates, of the Meth. 
Ch., Missionary to seamen at the 
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Navy Yard and at the Brooklyn 
Bethel), and happily responded. 

When an hour had been spent in 
an interchange of kind feeling and 
mutual encouragement in the good 
work, and unanimous expression of 
satisfaction with the management of 
the Home, thanks were tendered in 
an appropriate resolution, to Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander, for their delightful 
entertainment. After joining in the 
doxology, the company separated, 
agreeing that in its present Super- 
intendent the Home has the right 
man in the right place. 


nt <2 
Our District Secretary for Western 
New York. 


The selection of a suitable person 
for this place has been under consid- 
eration for some time. So many 
interests seemed to depend upon get- 
ting the proper man, that it was 
thought best not to proceed until 
after such conference and correspond- 
ence as should somewhat indicate 
the wish of the resident Pastors, 
and as far as possible, the feelings of 
the churches on the field to be oc- 
cupied. It is accordingly with plea- 
sure that we announce the appoint- 
ment of Rev. ALBERT BIGELOW, (late 
of Silver Creek and previously Pas- 
tor of the Congregational Chureh at 
Homer,) by a significant unanimity 
the choice of his brethren, and re- 
commended as eminently adapted to 
the work upon which he will enter 
the Ist January. 

Mr. Bigelow has animportant field, 
embracing that part of New York 
lying west of and including Port 
Jervis, Utica and Ogdensburg. As- 


sured as we are, that he enters on his- 


work with the whole-hearted deter- 
mination to make himself therein a 
blessing to the churches, we bespeak 
for him and the cause he represents, 
a cordial welcome wherever he goes. 
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A Proposition to Pastors. 


It may be that many who receive 
this number (of which we publish an 
extra edition) will see THE SAILOoR’s 
Macazine for the first time. Our 
object in sending it very generally 
to Pastors, is to secure their interest 
in it, believing that thus we shall 
also secure their interest in our 
world-wide work. 

We will continue to send it to any 
Pastor requesting it, upon the single 
condition, that at some time during 
the year, in whatever way he may 
think proper, he present THE SEA- 
MEN’S CAUSE to the consideration of 
his congregation; and informing 
them of what we are doing in our 
place as one of the leading Evangel- 
ical Societies, ask a collection in our 
behalf, duly remitting the same. 
This it will be seen, but proposes 
the greater usefulness of every such 
Pastor. 


If you want the Magazine for 1870, 
upon these terms, send us your name ! 
> 0 
A sure and Easy Way to help us. 

If each of our friends who read 
this, would send the name of a new 
subscriber, with a dollarIn ADVANCE 
for the MaGazinre for 1870, (our 
present terms) we engage to make 
that new subscriber a friend, also, 
before the end of the year. This too 
would largely increase the patrons 
of the seamen’s cause as represented 
by the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
Socrnry. 

Can you not speak a good word for 
us, and help our work by sending on 
the names of one or more NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS ? 

0 <> ___ 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street. 


Mr. Alexander reports one hundred 
and twenty-three arrivals during the 


fom 


- month of November. 


i) 


placed in the Savings’ Bank. 
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These deposit- 


ed with him $1,800, of which $550 


were sent to relatives and $250, 
In the 
same time thirty-six were shipped 
from the Home without advance. 
“o> ><a 
Colored Sailox’s Home, 2 Dove Street. 
Mr. Powell reports thirty-seven 
arrivals at this excellent institution 
during November. These deposited 
with him $2,000. 
1 6 <= 


Twenty Dollars sends a Library to Sea. 


We find it necessary to alter our 


_ terms for Liprariss from Fifteen to 


Twenty Dotiars. It was left ‘us 


either to cheapen the character of 


our libraries, by using inferior books, 
or to increase the price to cover what 
they cost us. We have chosen the 
latter course, and do not doubt but 


_that our patrons will approve. 


—_—_—© ¢.—__ 


Total Disasters Reported in November. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States reported 
totally lost and missing during the past zaonth, 
is 44, of which 27 were wrecked, 7Vabandoned, 2 
burnt, 4 foundered, 2 sunk by collision, and 2 
are missing. They are classed as follows: 1 steam- 
er, 5 ships, 10 barks, 8 brigs, and 2) schooners, 
and their total estimated oe exclusive of 
cargoes, $1,075,000. 


Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nation, &c. Those indicated by a w were wreck- 
ed, aabandoned, f foundered, se suuk by colision 
and m missing. 

STEAMER, 


Zoe, w, from Savannah for Liverpool. 


SHIPS. 
pes OBrien, b, from Newcastle, E. fo Callao 
Gen Lee, a, from,an Francisco for Liverpool. 
Cowper, w, from Nanaimo for San Francisco. 
Cashmere, /, from Greenock for New Orleans. 
Moderation, a, from Cardift for San Francisco. 


BARKS. 
Eugenie, m, from Samarang for Boston. 
Cupido, db, from New York for Dantzic. 
Nellie Chapin, a, from Newport, E. for Genoa. 
Cuba, w, from New York for Dublin. 
Anna, w, from New York for Datzic. 
Eagle, w, (Whaler). 
Lina, a, from New Castle E. for New York. 
Maria J. Smith, w, from Puget Sound for Aus- 
tralia. 
England, w, (At Algoa Bay) for Boston. 
W. A. Banks, w, from Puget Sound for San 
Francisco, 
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BRIGS, 


Elsinore, w, from Portsmouth, NH. for Maitland. 
Smaragd, m, from Santos for New York. 

Rona, a, from Society Islands for San Francisco. 
FE. Thompson, @, from Liverpool for Baltimore. 
Persia, w, from New York for Halitax. 
Naumeag, f. from Buenos Ayres for Antwerp. 
Corira, w, from St Mark for Boston 

Horatio, a, from New York for Pernambuco. 


SCHOONERS. 


Ned Buntline, w, from New York for Newbern. 

Comet, w, from Galveston for Sabine. 

Sophie’ Amn, sc, from New York for Fall River. 

Triumsh, w, from Rondont for Providence, 

Abrah. Lincoln, J. from Westport for Boston. 

Pilot, 2, from Gloucester for Boston. 

S. T. ‘King, w, from St. John, N.B. for New York. 

Jas. Lawrence, se, (F- isherman). 

Marg. Kennedy, J, from Elizabethport for Mil- 
for 

Addie Cowan, w, from St. John, N.B. for Boston. 

Wm. Gregory, w, from St John, N.B. for Boston. 

Cc. Vickery, w, from Philadelphia for Dighton. 

B8E, Ih Tiernan, w, from Casper Creek for San 
Fr ancisco. 

Decatur, w, (At Rye, N.H). 

Mary Elizabeth, w, from Ellsworth for Glouces- 
ter. 

Alice R, w, (At Gloucester, Wass). 

J.J. Frosmeyer, w, (Near Noyo River, Cat). 

G. W. Grant, w, from Philadelphia for Norfolk. 

Flash, w, (At Algoa Bay, CGK). 

P.S Lindsey, w, from New York for Saco. 


———— 6< —_____ 


Receipts for November 1869. 
MAINE. 


WiestDrOok, Snel 9.9. . ce ee one $15 75 
New HAMpPsaire. 
Gandia; Cons. China5: see cnensehoes- oes 18 85 


Concord, Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend Soc’ y 


const. Mrs. Elizabeth Graves L. M... 3000 
BETO ONO CH eects sine i) -1es ae 14 09 
‘VERMONT. 
Springfield, Cong. ch. const. Wm. H. 
IMO GT NE Sein oar cae tame 30 00 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
PMCUOI A C.OD OCD seen ne eee me ease as 350 
Amesbury and Salisbury, Congichzs.ce 16 77 
Beverly, Dane St. S. S. for libraries. - 30 00 
Boston, Rev. D. Sawyer. ....----..----. 2 00 
Capt. Henry Scott, bark Heho.....-.. 10 00 
Capt. Nichols, bark Merrimach..-...-. 6 00 
PRD OMY MOUS 2 tosh tec ae ece decaekinmes 5 00 
Chester, Amanda S. Brown..........-. 100 
Deerfield; Mrs. Av M.-Sabin:=.../2.../.2 100 
East Abington, 3d Cong. ch............ 58 25 
Fitchburg. Calvanistic ch. and Society 
const. Martin Weber. Mrs. Moses L. 
Clark and Otis M. Wheeler L. Ms.. 122 00 


Georgetown, Rev. Mr. Beecher's ch. . 830 


(Guattom etude css. eee ie 5 00 
Hadley, Russel ch. and Society......... 10 40 

Russel 8. S. for lib’ RY sarctsre forts ates ears 15 00 
Apert OM CONG Chi sreeee Mee tera eee 26 75 
Harvard, Cong. OnpSe A ess aanonce Shae 34 59 


Holliston, Estate Widow Persis P. 
ler, by G. S. Burnap, innate 194 14 
Lowell, John St. ch., of which Mr. and 


Mrs. A. L. Brooks, $30 for lib'y. - 60 50 
PSG ilG kts CON OVGH A askece «kos aesis oe sea 111 28 
Orange, Cone. GDUS. Sesc -seemen ie tac 15 00 
Pittstield, 1st Cong. ch. S. S. aay! lib’y.. 1500 
Salem, Mrs. R. Palmer’s S. 8. class ‘for 

DDR AT VOR cet ac hee oo action. eee 15 09 

Henry W. Peabody, for lib’ y ee 15 00 
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South Weymouth, Union ch., of which 
S.S., $15 for lib’y 
Tewksbury, Cong. ch 


Townsend): Cong: Chseime. set ee eels tee 

Upton) Mary Cole ssac20 ote. sens se 

Westford: Congi ‘eh weltee-ases-sos=-2 

Whitinsville, Estate of E. W. Fletcher, 

¢ Ws SD UGOY. Joe oe. cae es seems 100 00 

Worcester, Old South ch....-.-.--...-- 37 20 
RHODE ISLAND. 

(ithe Compton. ceec-ee anaes ce secre 9 00 
CONNECTICUT. 

Andover, Congch!. s-inee sce cae5e2 2 00 

Danbury, Ot Pasa see se sceeee os 46 50 

Ellington, Cong. ch. S. §..........-.--- 13 16 

Ellsworth, Rev. Oscar Bissell.....--.-- 5 00 

Groton, Captain Ebenezer Morgan, to 

const. Elisha Chipman, Thos. 

Morgan, Capt. Edwin White, Rev. 

N. T. Allen, Capt. Robert Morgan & 

Mrs. Franklin J. Ward, L. Ms..-.-.- 200 00 
Guiilfords3d Cong. chins 2) -@ecesa.=- ee 20 00 
Hartland, Cong. ch. S. §. for lib’y..---- 15 00 
Kent, Cong. ch., of which W. A. Brit- 

tonsrpl5 tor libiyersee ees ee 40 12 
Mystic Bridge, Cong. ch.......---- Bas uri 

MOVES Cho SiaS, fOr Dyes oan cones 15 50 
New Haven, North Cong. ch.......---- 122 00 

College:Sts chi add? eer eves sans 28 100 
Rocky Hill, Cong. ch. 8. 5S. const. Rev. 

Morrick Knight, i, Meo. 25 2ss.-<~- 33 80 
Southbury, Cong. ch. S. S. const. A. A. 

bauietls Miser ace eater nce 30 00 
South Norwalk, Mrs. Mary E. Miller, (a 

thank offering,) for lib’y.....-.--.- 5 00 
Stonington, 2nd Cong. ch.....-. Ese: 47 34 
Stratford, Gen. G. Loomis, U.S. A.-.-.- 2 06 
Trumbull Cong. chs -ase-acsese sek ss. 20 35 
Winton Cone. Chase. era eee eee 10 00 
Unionville, Ist Cong. ch....-.-.- Sziioshise 14 25 


West Killingly, Mrs. Eliz. Bigelow const, 
Mrs. Jennie EK. Davis, Worcester, 
Mass., L. M 

Woodbury, Mrs. ©. P. Churchill....... ,95 00 

Woodstock, Cong. ch. 8. S. for lib’y.--. 


Nrw York. 


Ballston, Miss Jennie Speer 
Beulah, U. Pres. ch. bal.-...--. 


Buffalo, Central Pres. ch...-- % 

East Bloomfield, Cong. ch..-..-.-..-.-- 

MMi cls Gites accom APSE Rena EA 
Mlbridge wb aptn Ch. cence cme e reer ot 25 46 
GO Ss Sn tOL da Vier eeeeee- eee 15 Ov 
Riliniva en cividiial semen ema cemeeree 2.00 
Haar PONG. Dapey Olea mar sa acetate se TBD 
(Gales Dist INO TOS see oeees eaaiee eae 250 
Hamilton, Cong. ch. 8. 8. for Lib’y.--. 15 00 
Hudson, Fulton Paul, Esq., for Lib’y.. 15 00 


Ist Pres. ch. S. 8S. for Lib’y--. 


MOLOV, SE LOS y Cline men cle eae sen = 

WEEN oy at MGA SIO | Me eR OA ae Ceaaene 

SMiliv a Oren eter OU cmitec meses tisic aa 

ENG Walle MOM MOL Ye nslimcrck e nis puinie a nitim are 5 4 
IMEC BiG iia mierterting easter tcle mo eis ents aes 36 

North Bergen, Pres. ch. 8.8. for Lib’y. 15 69 

North Chile, Free Meth. ch............ 4 62 
OVI SOD e neers eens Stig Ts cea Meee 2 55 

New York City, Brick Pres. ch...--... 163 15 
Fizra White const. himself L. D.-..-. 100 00 
onace Guay: eee nome eeiicee =o ei. 100 00 
AAS Wow: ec BIOS permtacmte mics to 100 00 
John Steward... sserce ssn ts eae 100 00 
Wan: 0320 weed) 2er reece erase « 160 00 
‘Trustees of Murray Fund.-..-......-.. 50 00 
Jas, Li schietielines a. faseeeeee bese - 50 00 
7 Agi) 0 Ul id OV ARREARS Te ys eed 50 00 
PEs Wr MLOT ADS, secs ea tine 42 00 
Chas: H. Rogers... eaceeee ee eaee a 40 00 
Otis"DUSwante.-. cece wene so neee eee 25 00 
G. A. Sabine, M. D...:.:2-.cczs.-4.-- 25 00 


Stacy B: Collins... = .22722--2--se--2-- 25 00 
‘Darling, Griswold & Co.....-.------- 20 00 
HH. DouglasiCruger: 20022 --0---se->-e 20 00 
Mrs. Cath. B. Atterbury. --.--- x 20 00 
Burger, Hurlbut & Livingston. - 1500 
Cole’s Miss’n Band for lib’y.------.--- 15 00 
H. Porter Fisk, mate bark Florence 
anG (CLOW sone. sees eae nee eee aoe 0 
Capt. Thos. C. Whitney, ship Souwth- 
QNDLON: + ons nbs «nn son eee ene 
John E. Parsons 
HAM Owen-. J. . -Seee< s.eee eee 
CUP Cre see ree Amore oe Rei te 
Dake be Oo. cee te 
R. J. Dodge....=-- 
Cashes oc 8c ates nee ae eee eee 
Jno. A. C. Gray. 
Capt. Kelley, bark Francis......----- 5 00 
Capt. D. W. Corning bark Crown Jew- 
Ee EA OR io Ee ric. 5 00 
W: BS avemeyer.------see-- eae ense 5 00 
Wm. Bordenz=as assert = oe 5 00 
Dig Ee DULKIOY) = 2 seins aa con ea P aaa 5 00 
Mason Khomson...- 2202 222s sees 5 00 
Capt. Z. M. Fickett, brig Mary iM. 
Williams. $2 a 3. a 5-es< pr nn ew eee 200 
Capt. A. J. Cole, schooner W. H. 
TMAUCRCh «AS an Soe Sep ted eee ee 100 
Ogden, Science Hill S. S.-.-..----------.. 8 55 
Owego, Individuals: ...2-223/5222- <2. 8 00 
Rome; Bapt. Ol... sens ace eeeae 20 57 
IM. i) Welshehs- esate seas 4 92 
Cong: Welshich: S72 2a7: 222. eee sae 3 00 
Saugerties, Mrs. Maria A. Kiersted, for 
the John Kiersted Lib’y...----.--.. 1500 
Tarrytown, 20 Ref. ch. S. S-.....-...- 5 00 
Whitesboro, Pres. ch. S. S. for lib’y.... 15 00 
Yonkers, Ist, Pres. ch fl: 2ccs-sSeeeeeee 102 32 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elizabeth, Westminster Pres. ch., of 
which const. Jas. H. Gray L.M., $30, 
Rich'’d T. Haines and Frank Allen, 
$15 for lib’y, and W. F. Day, $30... 173 53 

Hackettstown, Pres. ch., of which S. S. 


$30 for libraniess-.4 0-6-6. eeeee 56 28 
Metuchen, Pres. ch., of which John 

Hampton $15 for lib’y, and S.S. $15 

Torsib ys va see cee ts eee 59 55 
Newark, Park Pres. ch. Young People’s 

Misson’y Soe’y for lib’y.-...---..-. 15 00 
Readington, Miss HelenC. Johnson.... 500 
Trenton, 4th Pres. ch., of which Mary 

Manning, $15 for lib’y............- 55 00 


Mary H. MeNeiley,each $15 for lib’y 111 75 
1st Bapt. ch., of which Mr. & Mrs. J. 


Day, each, $15 54 Se esas. poeee eee 44 32 
Central apt. che seer. enone ee 8 90 
OuzIo. 
Wooster, Estate of Edw. Avery, dec’d 
per. Lucas Flattery and John Me- 
Clellan, Ex., less expenses.......-.- 78 13 
Zanesville, C. G. Potwin const. Lucey 
Sturges! Potwin-h. Mic-.. 023. 2-.ce 30 00 
SouTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston, Rev. Jas. T. Ford.......... 100 
West Inpigs. 
Porto Rico, Mrs. Susan J. Lind.......- 10 00 
$4,173 04 
f PERMANENT FUND. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Charlestown, Estate of Jas. Hunne- 
Wiel. 2/21: es eee Ae tn aes ee ae $1,000: 00 
New J&RsEY. 
Orange, Jt Co By cacia:sceccneaee cook 10,000 @2 
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Christ the Door. 


“Mamma,” said little Charles to 
his mother, after she had, one Sun- 
day evening, been reading to him the 
tenth chapter of St. John, ‘‘I do not 
understand a part of what you have 
been reading.” 

“‘What is it, my child, you do not 
understand ?” 

“It is, where Jesus says, I am the 
door. How could Jesus be a door? 
He was a man when He spoke these 
words, was He not?” 

“ Listen, my son, and I will try to 
explain it to you, so that you may 
understand it. A great part of the 
Bible is written in figurative lan- 
guage ; that is, it likens the truth it 
teaches to some well-known thing. 
Thus, in the first Psalm, the ungodly 
people are likened to the chaff which 
the wind driveth away, because chaff 
is of no value. And in St. Luke, 
Jesus calls King Herod a fox, because 
he was in nature like that animal. 
And in many places Jesus speaks of 
himself in this sort of language, as 
in the chapter I have now read, 
where He calls himself the Good 
Shepherd. Now, my child, you know 
Jesus was not a shepherd, but was 
believed to be at one time a carpen- 
ter, and therefore He did not mean 
here that He took care of sheep, but 
was like one who did, because He 
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cares for those who love and serve 
Him. Pray to God that you may be 
one of His lambs, my boy. So, in hke 
manner, He calls himself a door.” 

“But how is He a door?” 

“In this manner, my child; He is 
the door to heaven. You wish to get 
there, do you not?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 


“Then ‘you can only get there 
through Him; the same as to get into 
this room you must come in through 
the door. Some people think that 
they can get into heaven without 
Jesus, by doing good works and liv- 
ing good lives. But they are wrong, 
for this is not enough ; you must love 
Jesus and believe on Him. And 
have you not cause, my boy, to love 
Him? Did He not leave His bright 
home above, where He was worship- 
ped as a great King, and come down 
and be born a little babe, and live a 
life full of sorrow, and at last be put 
to a cruel death, that we might be 
made fit to live with Him in heaven? 
For you know, Charles, we very often 
sin against our good and gracious 
God; and Heisa just God, and hates 
sin ; ‘therefore, we ought justly to be 
punished. But Jesus has borne our 
punishment for us, and will make us 
fit for heaven, if we give our hearts 
to Him. This is how He is the 
door.” 
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“How must I enter this door, 
mamma ?”’ 

“Tf you believe from your heart 
that He has suffered all His suffer- 
ing for you, you must love Him; and 
if you love Him, you will try to do 
as He tells you. This is how you 
may enter.” 

<0 


Library Reports. 


During the month of November, 
forty-two libraries were sent to sea 
from the Society’s rooms, (80 Wall 
Street); seventeen new and twenty- 
five refitted. 

The following are reported, viz: 


No. 328.—‘‘ Books read with inter- 
est.” Gone to Mobile, on schooner 
Ridgewood. ‘ 


No. 575.—“ Highly appreciated.” 
Gone to Mobile, on brig H. G. Rich. 


No. 768.—Has been a number of 
voyages; books read by several crews: 
gone to west coast of Africa, on 
schooner Hothen. 


No. 783.—Returned after several 
voyages to South America; Books 
much read; gone to Brazos on schoon- 
er Arthur. 


No. 1,037.—Has been several voy- 
ages to Europe; refitted and gone to 
Buenos Ayers on schooner A. Lewis. 


No. 1,327.—Returned from a voy- 
age to different ports in the Pacific ; 
Books read with profit; gone to 
Kingston, on schooner G. M. Went- 
worth. 


No. 1548.—Returned from U. 8S. 


steamer Monongahela; refitted and 
gone to Buenos Ayers on brig Bru- 
denal. 

No. 1,600.—Returned from U. 8. 
gun-boat Don ; the books have been 
read with profit; gone to West In- 
dies on brig John Given. 


No. 1,614.—Has been several voy- 
ages to West Indies; refitted and 
gone to sea, on schooner New Zealand. 


No. 1,633.—‘ The books were read 
with profit.” Gone to Cuba, on 
schooner H. M. Pennel. 
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No. 2,136.—Returned from a voy- 
ageto San Francisco and China; refit- 
ted and gone to Marseilles, on brig 
M. Gibbs. 


No. 2,246.—Returned from a voy- 
age to the Pacific ; books much prized 
and useful; gone to Seville, on brig 
Kildare. 


No. 2,385.—Has been a number of 
voyages; books‘all read with inter- 
est and profit; gone to sea on schoon- 
er W. Arthur. 


No. 2,403.— Returned in good order: 
books useful; gone to Havana on 
brig HL. H. Rich. 


No. 2,565.—Has been a voyage to 
the Pacific ; books read with interest; 
gone to Jacksonville on schooner S. 
W. H. White. 


No. 2,589.—Returned in good or- 


der; Books read and were useful ; 
gone to Cadiz on brig F’. Bliss. 


No. 2,659.—Has been several voy- 
ages; books read with profit ; goneto 
Montevideo, on brig Eaglet. 


No. 2,660.— “Books read with inter- 
est.””, Gone to South America on 
schooner J. Carle. 


No. 2,726.—Returned in good or- 
der; gone to Para, on schooner Ocean 
Pearl. 


No. 2,746.—Has been several voy- 
ages to West Indies; books read 
with profit; gone to New Orleans on 
schooner f. P. Raynard. 


No. 2,838.—Returned, and refitted 
and gone to Bahia on schooner #. 
Waters. 

No, 2,852.—Returned from a voy- 
age to the Pacific; books read with 
interest; gone to Kingston on brig 
Chevoit. 


No. 2,902.—Has been a voyage to 
Africa; books prized and useful; gone 
to the Canary Islands on brig Aleg- 
ander. 

No. 3,104.—Returned in good or- 
der; ‘“‘ books were read with profit to 


all.” Gone to Savannah on schooner 
Enchantress. 


No. 2,040.—‘‘T believe the Library 
has done much good. We have not 


of 
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had a case of drunkness for 12 
months.” 


No. 2,629.—“‘God’s blessing has fol- 


lowed us through the means 3 of these 


E good books, and three of my ship- 


mates have been thoroughly waked 
wy oee (On Se 
No. 2,096.—Returned and gone to 
sea in schooner Boddjield for Balti- 
more. All hands signed the Pledge. 


No. 1,809.—“Read with much plea- 
sure and profit; some of the books 
were missing when it came on board 
my vessel. J return the Library 
with six dollars to repair damages.” 


J. N. NICHOLS. 


No. 2,819.—‘‘ Three have knocked 
off swearing, two much improved. 


' The mate was converted during the 


voyage.” 


No. 1,233.—Read by all hands. 
Prayer meetings held and much good 
done. 


No. 2,809.—Returned refitted and 
gone to seain the U.S. steamer Alas- 


_ ka, 120 men. 


No. 2,819.—Returned refitted and 
sent to sea in the U.S. steamer Tal- 
lapoosa, 20 men. 


No. 1,233.—Returned. Booksmuch 
read. Refitted and sent to sea in 
the schooner Hlizabeth Crowell. 


No. 2,776.—Returned ; refitted and 
gone to Batavia & Honduras in brig 
Stramness. 


No. 1,999.—Returned. Books much 
read; gone to India in ship Sooloo, 
22 men. 


Nos. 2,696 ane 2,460.—Returned 
from ship Sooloo. Books read by 
allhands. Ten have signed the tem- 
perance Pledge. Religious services on 
quarter deck every morning and 
twice upon the Sabbath. Three have 
been awakened, and two converted ; 
the Library has been exchanged with 
ships abroad twice during the voyage. 
Books read and re-read, have been a 
great blessing. 


No. 1,173.—‘“‘T have read the books, 
and furnished them to my crew. I 


have tried to take the best care of 


them ; the tracts, I have distributed. 
Thanking you for the use of the 
libraries, I remit $8.50 in gold.” 


No. 2,633.—Returned. Booksread, 
tracts distributed to other vessels ; 
gone to sea in bark Clotilda, 11 men 
on third voyage. 

No. 2,027.—Returned from its third 
voyage in good condition, and gone 
to sea in schooner S. P. Parker. 

No. 2,776.—“ Returned with many 
thanks from officers and crew. It 
has furnished us during our voyage 


-with good and useful reading.” 


No. 2,959.—*‘I received the library 
from the bark Carro at Cienfuegas. 
The books have been read with great 
interest by all on board. Enclosed 
find $15 for American Seamen’s 
Friend Society.” 

FRANKLIN SHUT. 
Master brig J. H. Lane. 


No. 2,741.—Returned. Has done 
much good. Books read by all the 
crew. 


No. 2,027.—“‘T have had the libra- 
ry from Boston to Batavia and Sin- 
gapore, and back. The books have 
been a great blessing; all my ship- 
mates have been interested in them. 
There has scarcely been a watch 
below but I have seen them engaged 
in reading them; the captain and 
officers have been much engaged in 
reading them. The tracts, I have 
distributed to other vessels. May 
the Lord bless you.” M. 


No. 3,109.—‘“‘Books freely read, and 
will seemin g good effects during the 
voyage. With your permission will 
take it on my next voyage hence to 
Liverpool. I consider your library 
work an excellent thing. Please 
find five dollars enclosed.” 

D. W. Cornine. 
Master of bark Crown Jewels. 


Savannah, Ga. 17 Nov. 1869. 


No. 2,941.—“‘In returning the li- 
brary which has been with us the 
past nine months on a voyage to 
Zanzibar and Aden, I would express 
the thanks of all who have been pri- 
vileged to read the books. They 
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have been perused with delight and 
profit by all on ship-board. Please 
accept the enclosed sum of thirteen 


dollars.” H. Porter Fisk. 
1st officer, bark Florence. 
Fo ed GLE 
The Strong Arm. 
“Fold on! hold on!” was the 


strong ringing ery from the old voy- 
ager’s lips, as amid the rolling and 
pitching and tossing of the storm, 
his life-boat neared the desired port. 

“ Aye! aye!” was the sturdy res- 
ponse. Only from one little voice, 
away in the storm, came the cry, 
with the sadness of despair in it, ‘I 
can’t, I can’t hold on!” 

Another instant, and the captain’s 
arm was around the trembling child 
and he was safe. 

So, often, the strong Christian says 
to the little one, weak in faith, Hold 
on! hold on to Christ! But the cry 
goes up, ‘‘I can’tI can’t! Hold me! 
save me! dear Jesus or I perish.””— 
And our blessed Captain’s strong 
loving hand is stretched out to rescue 
the fainting one. 

Ah! this is a blessed thought, a 
thrice blessed truth, that when weary 
and worn and weak with life’s togs- 
ing and tempests, with no more 
strength even to hold on to our only 
hope of safety, there is our Captain, 
not only strong, but willing to save, 
in whose mighty arm and blessed 
love we may gladly rest, with the 
trustfulness of a little child. 

Never forget this, if you can’t hold 
on to Jesus, send but one heart-cry 
to him, and his arm will surely en- 
circle you. 

The hand that holds the waters in 
its hollow, that cares for the sparrow 
and clothes the grass of the field, is a 
resting-place, large and strong, ten- 
der and loving enough, for all who 
seek its refuge.—Nat. Baptist. 

Se ee 
The Little Heathen Boy. 

A godly minister had a careless 
and idle son, who left his home and 
sailed toaforeign land. His sorrow- 
fulparents could only pray for him, 
and send him good advice when they 
wrote tohim. The ship which bore 
the boy reached a distant port, and 
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was waiting to take in a fresh cargo, 


when the sailors went on shore, and 
brought back with them a little na- 


tive boy, who could play some cu- — 


rious kind of music. 
He amused them for a long time; 


but at last he said, ‘You must now — 


take me on shore.” 

The sailors told him he must not 
go yet. 

“‘O, indeed, I cannot stay any 
longer,” replied the little black boy, 
“and I will tell you why. A kind 
Christian missionary has come near 
the village where I live. From him 
JT have learned all I know about 
Jesus Christ. This is about the hour 


fot 


when he meets us under atree, to 
tell us more; I want to go and hear ~ 


him.” ¥ 

The sailors were quite overcome 
by the boy’s entreaties, and at once 
rowed him ashore. 

The minister’s thoughtless son was 
struck with the words of the little 
heathen boy. He felt condemned by 
them. ‘‘Here am I,” he said to him- 
self, “‘the son of a minister, knowing 
far more about Jesus than that poor 
boy, and yet caring less for Him!— 
That little fellow is now earnestly 
listening to the Word of Life, while 
I am living quite careless about it!” 

In great distress of mind he retire- 
ed that night to his hammock. There 
his father’s instructions came back 
to his thoughts, and reminded him 
how he might seek and.find that sal- 
vation he so much needed. He be- 
came a sincere Christian; and great 
was the joy in his home when the 
happy tidings reached his parents. 
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| LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time constitutes 
| a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum Which in addition to a previous payment makes 
| One Hundred Dollars, a Life Director. 


a FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


: “I give and bequeath to Tux AMERICAN SEAMEN’s FRIEND SociETy, incorporated by the Legislature 
_ of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $——, to be applied to the charitable uses and purposes 
| of the said Society. ae 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testament, and 
| that they se! it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each other. 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall-street, N. Y., and 13 Cornhill, Boston, 
at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languages may be had either at the office, 
or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society, 7 Beekman-street. 


SAVINGS BANK FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept safely and 
secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings Banks as such are established in New York, 
78 Wall-street, and Boston, Tremont-street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


| SAILORS’ HOMES. 
LOCATION, ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 


Nrew (York, 190 Cherry street.....-sccseccce Amer. Sea. Friend Society. -eo. Fred’k Alexander. 

2 Dover street, (colored).. wees Wis Lane owell. 
Boston, 99 Purchase Riiceb sec cco tha ceeos ot ston oY 6 see Capt. P. G. Atwood. 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front street - Penn. 3 Ke ieeee OADta de A. FODINSON. 
DEAR LESTON. = oy Ovvctecucis'iseesiccecic . Charleston Port Society...... Capt. Jno. McCormick. 
MEOBILE, Alas cesscccocicccevecccece sae Ladies’ Sea. Friend Society .» Henry Parsons. 
San FRANCISCO, Cal....scccseccsees a .» James F, Stewart. 
Honouvuy, 8. LE ieee ais aE nO Honolulu ee Se «» Mrs. Crabbe. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES, 
-»-. Epis. Miss. Soc’y for Seamen. Charles Blake. 


eecrecccrene 


eeccccseceee Peter Oberg. 


New York, 338 Pearl street ....-. 
“ 334 & 336 Pearl street. 
Ke 91 Market street.....cccccees-ss do 


ce 4 Catharine Lane, (colored) .... OW. velcasisiiatsivicisleleslelelcsieies Ciewk sy & DOMPSON. 
co 45 Oliver street.....ccecccccrcce dO)” Seesecwlceceseepiente ees COTISt.) DOWIDAIte 
ee 39 do eieleleinicnisicieisiels\ereiels CO" © cmsiste\slnisisisiclarsisis sie’sie ee. William White. 


New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court.... 
BaLtTimoreE, 65 Thames street......+- 


Boston, North Square, ‘“‘ Mariners’ House’’.. 


Boston ce 8 Aid Society. N. Hamilton. 


Ladies’ Br. N. 


1B n6ce --- David Llsley. 
-.. Seamen’ S Union Bethel Soc’ y- Edward Kirbey. 
WILMINGTON, cor. Frontand Dock streets.... Wilm.Seamen’s Friend Soc’y. Capt. W. J. Penton. 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
; LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS. 
New YoRE, Catharine, cor. Madison street.. New York Port Society... eles Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
cor. Water and Dover sts......- Mission Sandor —— 
es 27 Greenwich strect --.s+ecereee eh ss “ BE. Millard. 
es foot of Pike street, E.R....-... Episcopal Miss. Society “ R. W. Lewis. 
a foot of Hubert street, N. R..... ue Ks “ H. F. Roberts. 


sé Open air Service, Coenties Slip.. co fe *© Robt J. Walker. 
ce Swedish & English, pierll,N.R. Methodist ...........  O. G. Hedstrom. 
Cu Oliver, cor. Henry street........ Baptist....... Mistccioy sisteieWnia “« J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
Ke cor. Henry and Market streets.. Sea and Land, Presbyterian. . “« Eaward Hopper. 
6c 
BRooxktyn, § President street.......-e++s.. Am. Sea. Friend Society..., { “ Be ee 
IB UEE ALO.» civicwelsle vies ecieossie css ot eeeeteeseteccsccccescveserese “* HH. Peck. 
ALBANY, Montgomery street .....2.+-00- ee. Methodist. : . - John Miles. 
Boston, cor. Salem and N. Bennet streets... Boston Sea. Friend Society... ‘ J.M.H. Dow 


SSREINOLE MS Mar Ors ice sc cris cc cclessisieseiele 
se cor. Commercial and Lewis streets.. 
B Richmond street......... siele esis /selele 
PorTLAND, Mz. Forest. near new Custom House 
Provipencr, R.I., 52 Wickenden street.... 
New BEDFORD..+ecseneere 


Boston Port Society........ { 


Baptist Bethel Society........ 
Episcopal setetaic siete s/siveleiaiee\cre 
Portland Sea, Friend Society. 
Providence Sea. Friend Soc’y, 
New Bedford Port Society.... 


E. T. Taylor. 
Geo. 8. Noyes. 
J.P. Robinson. 
F. Southworth. 
C. M. Winchester. 
J. D. Butler. 


PHILADELPHIA, corner of Front ‘& Union.... Lresby ae MieieereiNes . * H. Emerson,D.D. 
ae cor. Shippen and Pennsts... Methodist.............. - © GW. McLaughlin 
“c . Catharine street............ Episcopal............+0..05.. ‘¢ W.B. Erben. 
ce Church st. above Navy Yard. Baptist......-sc.ssccseases “¢ Joseph Perry. 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice and Ann streets...... Seamen’s Un. Bethel Society. ‘¢ Henry Slicer. 
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R. R. Murphy. 
E. N. Crane. 
Wm. B. Yates. 
Richard Webb. 
L. H. Pease. 
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| (AMERICAN SEAMEN'S ‘FRIEND SOCIETY. | 


80 Watt STREET, New YorK. — 


Organized, May, 1828—Incorporated, April, 1833. 


WILLIAM A. BOOTH, Esq., President. Capt. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President. 
Rev. HARMON LOOMIS, D.D., Cor. See'y. | SAMUEL H. HALL, Treasurer. 
Ce SEL bbe s, )y, eh L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 
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OBJECTS. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen ; to protect 
them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from beceming a curse to each other and the 
world; to rescue them from sin and its consequences, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify 1) 
commerce, an interest and a power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it ~ 
everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity. 


MPANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.--The Preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries and Chaplains, 
and the maintenance of Bethel Churches inthe principal ports of this and foreign countries. 
In addition to its Chaplaincies jn the United States, the Society has stations in CHINA, JAPAN, | | 
the SANDWICH IsLAnvs, PERU, CHIN, BRAZIL, FRANCE, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, | 
NEw Brunswick, &¢., and will establish others, as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching 
the Gospel to seamen on ship board and on shore, and to those who do business upon our in- 
land waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply the place of par- ~ 
ents and friends. 


2.—The monthly publication of the SaiLor’s Macazinii and SEAMEN’s FRIEND, designed to 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and.co-operation of Christ- 
ians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last of these publications, the 
SEAMEN’S FRIEND, is gratuitously furnished Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among 
seamen and others. ‘The Society also publishes the Lirn Boat for the use of Sabbath-schools. 


3.—LOAN Lipranigs, composed of carefully selected, instructive and entertaining books, put 
up in cases containing between forty and fifty yolumes each, for the use of ships’ officers and 
crews, and placed as a general thing, in the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the — | | 
time, effective missionaries among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates “| 
much more than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board. in that, (1.) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good with it,and | 
who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it, (2.) It places the library in the forecastle iy 
—the sailors’.own apartment. (3.) It contemplates a connection between the missionary and 
the individual who furnishs the instruments with which he works. The donor of each library 
is informed when and where it goes, and to whose care itis entrusted ; and whatever of interest 
is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libraries sent out hy the Society, is 
over 3,300, containing 150,000 volumes. Calculating frequent re-shipments, they haye been ac- 
cessible to probably 100,000 men. Between five and six hundred hopeful conversions at sea, 
have been reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries 
have been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are frequently heard || 
from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly extend More than — 
20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. 2 


4.—The establishment of Salons’ Homes, READING Rooms, SAVINGs’s BANKs, thé distribu- | | 
tion of BIBLES, TRACTS, &C. | 


The SaiLors’ Hom, 190 Cherry St., Now York, is the property and under the direction of the 
Society. It was opened in 1842. since which time it has accommodated 75,000 boarders. ‘This — 
one Institution has saved to seamen and their relatives, $1,500,000, The moral and religious _ | 
influence on the seamen sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked sea- 
men are constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily attend-— 


ance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. 


The Society also aids the HoME. ror CoLonrrpd SatLors, an.cxcellent institution under the 
care of Mr. W. P. Powers, 2 Dover St. Similar institutions oxist, under the care of auxiliary 
Societies, in the cities of Bosron, PmiLADELPHIA, PORTLAND, NEW ORLANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
AND HONOLULU, 6. I. . = 


#« 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-sheool, will send a Libra- —| 
ry tosea, in the name of the donor. Thirty dollars make a Life-Member; One Hundred dollars: 
a Life-Director. The SatLors’ MAGAZINE is, when asked for, sent gratuitously to Pastors, who 
tako a yearly collection for the cause, and t9 Life-Members and Directors, upon an ‘annual. 
request for the same, eS Pe od 


